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HERMATHENA 


LEGAL STUDIES IN TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
SINCE THE FOUNDATION. 


In the Introduction to his famous Commentaries on the 
Laws of England,’ Sir William Blackstone was at pains 
to draw attention to the remarkable fact that in eighteenth 
century England, the scientific study of the common law 
was almost entirely non-existent. It was a period when 
the only avenue of preparation for the legal profession lay 
through self-education and a rudimentary system of 
apprenticeship to a practising lawyer. At the Inns of 
Court, the elaborate programme of instruction for the 
students which had been in operation in late medieval 
times had fallen into disuse. At the universities, the 
teaching of law no longer formed part of the traditional 
curriculum, and the exercises for degrees in law had been 
reduced to the merest formality. In common with the 
discerning few of the period, however, Blackstone had 
already perceived the evil effects of the absence of any 
form of legal training and, on the instigation of Sir William 
Murray (later Lord Mansfield), he began to deliver a 
series of public lectures at Oxford towards the end of 
1753. When Charles Viner made posthumous provision 
for the study of the common law at that University, by 
founding the professorship and scholarship which still 
bear his name, it was not unnatural that Blackstone should 
be invited to become the first occupant of the new Chair, 
into which he was elected on October 20th, 1758. 


1 Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England (5th ed., 1773), I. 
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Blackstone’s inaugural lecture, On the Study of Law, 
set out in detail the deplorable state of affairs then existing, 
and described his conception of a sound system of legal 
education. In this discourse, he stressed the need of an 
acquaintance on the part of all citizens with the law of 
the land and the urgency for the development of courses 
on law at the universities. In making this point, he 
emphasised an objective which even to-day remains largely 
uncomprehended. ‘ Let us only reflect a moment,’ he said, 
“on the singular frame and policy of that land, which is 
governed by this system of laws. A land, perhaps, the 
only one in the universe in which political or civil liberty 
is the very end and scope of the constitution.’? Even 
those of ‘inferior condition’ should be aware of these 
laws within the ‘sphere in which they are appointed to 
move. But those, on whom nature and fortune have 
bestowed more abilities and greater leisure, cannot be so 
easily excused. These advantages are given them,’ he 
said,> ‘not for the benefit of themselves only, but also 
of the public: and yet they cannot, in any scene of life, 
discharge properly their duty either to the public or them- 
selves, without some degree of knowledge of the laws.’ 
Blackstone added that ‘those who have attended the 
courts of justice are the best witnesses of the confusion 
and distresses that are ..... occasioned in families’ by 
ignorance of the law relating to wills.t| Indeed, he went 
on to say, ‘it is perfectly amazing, that there should be 
no other state of life, no other occupation, art, or science, 
in which some method of instruction is not looked upon 
as requisite, except only the science of legislation, the 
noblest and most difficult of any.’ 

He argued that all legislators should have an under- 
standing of law, and pointed out that ‘ the mischiefs that 
have arisen to the public from inconsiderate alterations 
in our laws, are too obvious to be called in question.’ 5 


2 Thid, y. &. 3 Ibid, p. 7. 4 Ibid, p. 7. 
5 Thid, p. 10. 
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Knowledge so essential to all, Blackstone contended, could 
best be taught in a university. That a ‘ science like this 
should have ever been deemed unnecessary to be studied 
in a university,’ he added, ‘is a matter of astonishment 
and concern.’ ® 

From this series of lectures stemmed the great revival 
in the study of the common law in England, a revival 
which has had the most important results in the realm of 
higher learning, and which has extended its influence to 
every country in which that law is studied or administered. 
What is not so generally known, however, is that the 
effect of Blackstone’s experiment at Oxford and of his 
ambitious plans for the university study of law were soon 
to be felt on this side of the Irish sea, within the walls of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


The Past. 


Unlike the situation England, it is extremely doubtful 
whether the Society of King’s Inns in Dublin ever provided 
any form of teaching for its students prior to the year 
1850.7 The elaborate instruction by the Reader, the 
‘bolts’ and ‘ moots’ of the English Inns of Court which 
had formed the staple of the education of the Elizabethan 
law student, had not lapsed in Ireland: they had never 
come into existence. The requirement of keeping terms 
in London, imposed on Irish law students by the statute 
33 Hen. VIII, sess. 2, c. 2 (Ir.), which was not removed until 
1885, may have had something to do with this absence 
of any provision for instruction, though it is to be feared 
that there were other and baser motives, for the belated 
attempts to found a Dublin Law Institute in 1839 were 


6 Ibid, p. 27. 
7 See Duhigg, History of The King’s Inns (1806); Hamilton, An Account 
of the Honourable Society of King’s Inns, Dublin (1915), passim. 
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largely frustrated by the lack of financial support from the 
legal profession.® 

In the University of Dublin, however, there had been 
provision for the granting of degrees in law from the 
foundation. The Charter or Letters Patent of Elizabeth 
I, under which the College of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity near Dublin was founded, gave to the students 
of the College the privilege of obtaining degrees in omnibus 
artibus et facultatibus;*® and power was given to the Provost 
and a majority of the Fellows to elect all proper officers 
and persons to regulate the acts and scholastic exercises 
necessary for conferring such degrees. The Caroline 
Charter of 1637 confirms this privilege,!° one of the Fellows 
being required to be Jurista Juris Civilis, while in Bedell’s 
Statutes, there is a reference to a Professor Jurisprudentiae.™ 
In conforming with these several provisions, it is probable 
that there was, from the first commencements at which 
degrees were conferred, a Professor of Civil Law to regulate 
the order of disputations, to prescribe the exercises, and 
to present the candidates for degrees in law. In the 
university statutes of Provost Temple, indeed, we read 
that a candidate for the Degree of Doctor in Laws must 
be a Master in Arts of seven years’ standing, and have 
spent that time in the study of law; he must read six 
praelections in law in schola jureconsultorum; he must 
respond three times, and oppose three times, st copia detur 
eorum, quibis in disputationis arenam descendat.44 

Until 1668 the Professorship of Laws appears to have 
been entirely in the hands of the Board, and the first 


8 See the little-known pamphlet by M. 8S. O’Shaughnessy, Legal 
Education in dreland (1872); also, Petition, etc., concerning the founding 
of the Dublin Law Institute (1843). 

® Consolidated Statutes, 1926, p. 131. 

10 Chartae et Statuta, 1879: Letters Patent, 13 Car. I, cap. 18. 

11 Cap. 17. Printed in Mahaffy, Epoch in Irish History, p. 357. 

“a Apparently this is an allusion to the small number of law students 
then in the College, for Temple’s statutes add: ‘ Graduum vero in juris et 
medicinae studiosos collatio est adhuc apud nos paulo rarior.’ See Todd, 
Catalogue of Graduates, 1591-1868, Introduction, p. xxxvii. 
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mention of a public Professor of Laws appears in the 
College Register, under the date November 20th, 1667, 
when Henry Styles was elected ‘ Publ. Prof. Legum.’! 
A stipend of £40 per annum was provided for the newly- 
created Professor of Civil and Canon Law by a King’s 
Letter of Charles II, dated November 4th, 1668.13 More- 
over, the work of the Chair was aided by a timely bequest 
from Sir Jerome Alexander, one of the Justices of the 
Common Pleas, of his library, which in his will he stated: 
‘contained all the books of the common law and statute 
law of England or Ireland that he could possibly find ’.1 

In all this, the pattern already existing at Oxford and 
Cambridge had been followed. Although no equivalent 
to ‘ Doctors’ Commons ’ ever existed in Ireland, the degree 
of Doctor in Laws was always required by candidates 
for admission to the profession of advocate in the Court 
of Admiralty and the Ecclesiastical Courts. This is clear 
from the provisions of Canons 24 and 76 of the Irish 
Convocation of 1634,!° though the aspirants to office were 
not required to have any other training. The rule of the 
civil law was that no one was to be admitted to practise 
in these Courts who had not studied law for five years, 
and of the time passed in such studies, the degree was 
received in evidence. It is probable, indeed, that the 
requirements were entirely fictional. Giving evidence 
before the Royal Commission of 1853, the Regius Professor 
of Civil and Canon Law, Dr. Anster, stated that the 
exercises to be performed for the law degrees were then 
‘mere forms, and have been so from an early period.’!¢ 


12 See Dublin University Calendar, Supplemental Volume for 1912- 
1913, p. 357. 


13 Stubbs, History, p. 109. 

14 Stubbs, op. cit., p. 110; Ball, The Judges in Ireland, 1221-1921, 
Vol. I, p. 285. 

15 See Strafford, Letters, vol. I, passim. 

16 Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to enquire into 
the state, discipline, studies and revenues of the University of Dublin and 
of Trinity College, together with appendices containing evidence, suggestions 
and correspondence. 1853 (1637) xlv. Evidence, p. 39. 
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He added: ‘I cannot state any instance of a candidate 
having been refused the Degree of Bachelor of Laws on 
account of the way in which he performed his exercises. 
The forms are fixed by the Statuta et Consuetudines 
Universitatis. In the case of the candidate for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws, an examination by the Professor 
is contemplated; but, in point of fact, none such exists.’ 
In the unlikely eventuality of there being any actual 
teaching in law in the College, it extended only to the 
civil or Roman law, and no effort was made to afford 
instruction in the common law of the realm. There can 
be little doubt, therefore, that the action of the College in 
1761 in applying for Letters Patent, which were enrolled 
on August 11th of that year,’ must have Been inspired 
by the Vinerian bequest at Oxford. These Letters, which 
provided for the appointment of a Regius Professor of 
Feudal and English Law, recited the reason for such an 
innovation, which were ‘The great advantages to the 
University and Kingdom, which had been found to arise 
from the Oxford Professorship ’; and because ‘ amongst to 
more polished nations, the study of municipal laws ought 
always to be held in the highest honour, as being not only 
to the great ornament of the nobles and princes of the 
state, but also especially necessary to its safety.’1® The 
sentiments remind us of the admonitions of Blackstone, 
delivered in his Oxford lectures of eight years before. 
The new Professor was required to be a barrister of at 
least two years’ standing, and the King’s Letter prescribed 
his duties with considerable minuteness. He might be 
elected either for life or for a term of years, as might 
appear most expedient to the electors; but if he be a Fellow 
of the College, he must be elected for life, resigning his 
Fellowship. The Professor was to lecture twice a week 
during term, in the elements of Feudal and English Law; 


17 Tbid., Evidence of Professor Longfield at p. 43. 
18 Chartae et Statuta, 1879: Letters Patent. 1 Geo. III, cap. II, De 
Professore Juris Feudalis atque Anglici. 
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to examine the students who attended, in books appointed 
by him for that purpose; and in his lectures to explain 
difficulties, and point out the changes that had occurred 
in the law, with the reasons for them. His salary was 
fixed at £360 per annum. 

The first holder of this Chair, Francis Stoughton 
Sullivan, was, in many ways, a remarkable man. A native 
of the County Galway, he was elected to Scholarship in 
1734 and to a Fellowship, as Jurist, in 1738, at the age 
of nineteen. In 1750 he was appointed to the Chair of 
Civil Law and on the foundation of the new Chair, he 
became the obvious choice as its first occupant. Sullivan 
only held it for five years, dying in 1766,’ but his lectures 
to his classes were posthumously published in 1770, under 
the title of ‘An Historical Treatise of the Feudal Law 
and the Constitutional Laws of England.’ 7° A later edition 
was published in 1790, to which an introductory discourse 
on the laws and government of England was prefixed; 
and Gilbert Stuart, the editor of this edition, added the 
authorities for Sullivan’s statements. In this work, Sullivan 
explained that the requirements of his students had made 
it necessary for him to adopt a plan which was different 
from the plan adopted by Blackstone. Blackstone’s 
students were more advanced; and, as Blackstone’s lectures 
were given during the law vacations, they could supplement 
the information which he gave them by means of attendance 
at the Courts of Westminster. Sullivan, therefore, could 
not make his lectures so advanced or so comprehensive 
as Blackstone made his. He adopted the traditional 
method, and started with the land law. His first seventeen 
lectures deal with the feudal law. But, as he pointed out, 
feudal law has its governmental as well as its proprietary 
aspects. He, therefore, went on to give an account 


19 Dictionary of National Biography; Holdsworth, History of English 
Law, vol. xii, p. 342. 
20 There were editions in 1770, 1772, 1776, and 1790. 
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of the main institutions of the feudal monarchy—the 
Crown, the peers, the commons, and the villeins. The 
last part of the lectures consists in an historical outline 
of legal institutions from the time of the Saxons to Magna 
Carta; and the last three lectures contain a commentary 
upon the principal clauses of the Great Charter. The 
lectures are elementary. But they are clearly written, 
and must have given the students in the College a good 
introduction to the study both of the land law and of the 
constitution. 

Of Sullivan’s successors in office, perhaps the best 
known in College history is Patrick Duigenan, who became 
a Fellow, as Jurist, in 1761. Having provoked a violent 
antagonism in Provost Hely Hutchinson, the latter, in 
order to induce Duigenan to resign his Fellowship, obtained 
a King’s Letter increasing the salary of the Professor of 
Feudal and English Law (which was then vacant) to £460 
during the tenure of office of the next holder. Duigenan 
accordingly vacated his Fellowship in 1776 and took the 
Chair. In the following year he published his well-known 
Lachrymae Academicae, in which he attacked both the 
private character and the’ official behaviour of Hely 
Hutchinson.”_ Of his work in the Chair, little is known. 
The fact that he practised at the Bar in addition to holding 
it did not call for comment in an age of pluralism. At the 
time of his death, indeed, in 1816, he was also Judge of the 
Prerogative Court, Vicar-General of Armagh, Meath, and 
Elphin, King’s Advocate-General, Member of Parliament 
for Armagh, and a Privy Councillor.” Both of his successors 
held high judicial office. Philip Crampton became Solicitor- 
General for Ireland and a Judge of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Mountiford Longfield, who was also Professor of 
Political Economy from 1832 to 1836, became the first 
Judge of the Landed Estates Court, and occupied the 


21 Stubbs, History, p. 241; Maxwell, History, p. 125 et seq. 
22 Stubbs, op cit. p. 242, note. 
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Chair of Feudal and English Law for just fifty years. In 
1934, the Chair itself was discontinued, and replaced by 
the Professorship of Laws. 

Despite the fact that provision for the teaching of the 
common law had been made in the College in 1761, however, 
it was not until 1848 that the programme of instruction 
was placed on a properly organised basis. In that year, 
the Benchers of King’s Inns proposed a comprehensive 
plan of education for students reading for the Bar. The 
Board agreed to it, and entered into an arrangement with 
the Benchers for establishing a connexion between the 
two bodies which has existed, with modifications, to the 
present time. As part of this arrangement, the Board, 
in 1850, raised the salary of the Professorship of Civil 
Law; the practice of electing a Senior Fellow to it was 
discontinued, and the rule adopted of not electing to the 
Chair anyone who was not a Doctor in Laws and a barrister 
of six years’ standing.*® In 1871, it was further decreed 
that a Fellow who should be elected to the Chair should, 
ipso facto, vacate his Fellowship. In 1850, also, the 
Benchers founded two Professorships at King’s Inns and, 
at the same time, attendance on the lectures both in the 
College and at King’s Inns was made compulsory for all 
candidates for admission to the Bar. 

During the remainder of the nineteenth century, the 
pattern of the modern Law School became fully defined. 
In 1877 the Board instituted a Chair of Jurisprudence 
and International Law,”> the first holder being Henry 
Brougham Leech. This was merged in the Regius Chair 
of Laws (formerly the Chair of Civil Law) in 1888, revived 

23 Decree of the Board, June Ist, 1850. 

24 Decree of the Board, February 6th, 1871. See also, Decrees of the 
Board, April 25th, 1888; November 22nd, 1902. These restrictive conditions 
were abolished in 1926. When C. F. Bastable retired in 1932, the Regius 
Chair was continued without teaching duties, and 8. L. Brown, K.c., was 
appointed to it. After being vacant from 1939 to 1944, Miss F. E. Moran, 
Q.c. (who had been Professor of Laws since 1934), was appointed to the 


Regius Chair. 
25 Decree of the Board, March 17th, 1877. 
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in 1902, and finally merged in the Regius Chair of Laws 
in 1908. A fourth Chair, the Reid Professorship of Penal 
Legislation, Constitutional and Criminal Law and the Law 
of Evidence, was founded in 1888. This is still filled after 
open competition and examination, the Professor holds 
office for five years, and is not eligible for re-election. 

Perhaps the most significant development in legal studies 
in the College since the foundation was the appointment 
by the Board, in January, 1901, of a Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice Madden, to investigate the 
working of the existing Law School curriculum. The other 
members of the Committee were Lord Justice FitzGibbon, 
Mr. Serjeant Jellett, Dr. Traill and Mr. Russell. 

The report of this Committee is a most interesting 
document.”® Starting with the assumption that ‘ the Law 
School in Trinity College should be regarded, not only as 
a preparation for the legal profession, but as forming part 
of the general educational system of the University’, it 
went on to observe that ‘ hitherto the matter dealt with 
in the professional lectures has formed little more than 
an elementary introduction to the subject of law, and 
there has never been any attempt made to found a scientific 
school of jurisprudence in the University.’ There followed 
a detailed survey of the law schools then existing at 
Cambridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh, while in an appendix 
was included a statement of the practices in the leading 
American law schools of the day, Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. The Committee concluded that a_ liberal 
education in law was the best preparation for the Bar, 
and recommended as a means to this end the establish- 
ment of an Honour Course in law and kindred subjects 
leading to a Moderatorship at the Degree examination. 
In his evidence before the Fry Commission in 1906, Lord 
Justice FitzGibbon, after referring to the opposition of the 


26 Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, and the University 
of Dublin. Appendix to the Final Report, 1907, p. 373. (Cd. 3311.) 
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Regius Professor of Laws to the proposed innovation, said: 
“It was considered by the Committee in every way, and 
I believe it to be an extremely valuable course, in which 
no person could get a Moderatorship without having a 
very considerable amount of culture, not only in the 
science of law, but in other things.’ 2’ 

It can be said at once that the new course was a complete 
success. The Moderatorship, which was established in 
1903, embraced the subjects of political and economic 
science in addition to the purely legal topics, and it was 
not until 1932 that they were expunged. In 1935, it became 
a ‘full’ Moderatorship of four years’ duration, and in 
1937 Legal Science was admitted to the Foundation 
Scholarship competition,”® though the first Scholar, H. E. 
L. McCreery, was not elected until 1939. In 1944, the 
Lecturer in General Jurisprudence, J. A. Coutts,2® was 
elected to a Fellowship in Legal Science. 


The Future. 


At this stage, perhaps, we may pause in order to reflect 
on the place of legal studies in the future of university 
education, and the part it is likely to play in the educational 
work of the College. In recent times, it has become 
fashionable to decry the teaching of law at universities, 
on the basis that law schools have become too vocational, 
and the suggestion has been made that the principal study 
of potential lawyers should be classics or philosophy.*° 
This is a condemnation, not of the value of a degree 
in law, but rather of the prevailing methods of teaching 

27 Ibid., Evidence, Q. 2311, p. 136. 

28 G. A. Duncan, The Law School During the Last Half-Century (1941), 
Hermathena, \viii, pp. 30-39. 

29 Professor of Laws, 1944-1950. Professor of Jurisprudence, University 
of Bristol, 1950- A 

30 D. A. Binchy, The Law and the Universities (1949) Studies, vol. 37, 


p. 257 et seg. See, however, the criticisms of Mr. Justice Gavan Duffy, 
at p. 268. 
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legal subjects. If a university school of law is to justify 
its existence, it must first make up its mind as to how 
law is to be taught within its walls. This is indeed a 
controversial topic, but the role of the university in law 
teaching has been adequately stated by Lord Justice 
Denning, when he said, in effect, that the task of the 
university was threefold: first, to show how legal rules 
had developed, the reasons underlying them, and the 
connexion between legal and social history; secondly, to 
extract the principles underlying existing rules, and thirdly, 
to point the right road for legal development. *' From this, 
it follows that university teaching in law should be 
education rather than instruction; as one commentator 
has phrased it, ‘ it should be education 7m the law and not 
only, or possibly not even primarily, education for the 
law.’ 2 

By definition, teaching in the university sense regards 
its subject-matter as something from which knowledge, 
first and foremost, is to be derived—knowledge for its own 
sake; it aims at the total understanding of facts or 
phenomena; it must, therefore, deal with all the various 
problems which relate to those facts or phenomena and 
are essential to their understanding. Law teaching must 
necessarily be aimed at conveying an understanding of law 
in its totality, in all its aspects. From the earliest times, 
law has formed one of the four traditional disciplines of the 
university, and it readily lends itself to academic treatment 
in this sense. 

To maintain that the teaching of law at a university 
can confine itself to purely practical objectives, such as 
preparing candidates for one or other of the legal pro- 
fessions, is to agree to its providing merely an attenuated 
and deformed knowledge of the subject, to its treating 


31 (1949) 1, Journ. Soc. Public Teachers of Law (n.s.), p. 258. 


32 (1948), I, cbid., at p. 160, per W. T. S. Stallybrass, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Oxford. 
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law solely as something to be ‘ practised’. Teaching of 
such a type could only be of very limited intellectual 
value; the only problems examined would be the sub- 
ordinate ones. Nobody would describe as ‘ university 
teaching’ such instruction in the natural sciences as 
confined itself to applied science, to the exclusion of pure 
science, taking scientific laws for granted and concentrating 
solely on their practical application. The same applies 
to the study of law at a university, and neither the dictates 
of expediency nor the pressure of professional opinion must 
be allowed to dissuade the law teacher from his proper 
goal. Moreover, it is well established that one of the aims 
of law teaching at a university is that of mental training. 
The student must, on the one hand, be stimulated into 
exercising his independent judgment, and, on the other 
hand, he must be made aware of the criteria for forming 
valid judgments. Here, the application of rules of law 
to actual human situations, in legal cases, will provide him 
with some training in independent judgment, but this is 
not enough. A true student of law at a university will 
be able to engage in rational discussion of logical and 
factual propositions, for they all occur in legal reasoning. 

There can be no doubt that the study of law, in the 
context outlined above, has, in the past, enhanced the 
reputation of the Law School at Trinity College. From the 
beginning, legal training here has had a distinguished 
history, and the events of the past fifty years have amply 
demonstrated that as a university discipline law can 
stand on its own feet, and requires no extraneous assistance 
or ulterior motive to render it a suitable medium for the 
instruction of the undergraduate. If this state of affairs 
continues, there is little need to fear that the School will 
fail in its duty to higher learning in Ireland. The respon- 
sibility to legal scholarship is a heavy one. It demands 
adequate teaching facilities, suitable student material, and 
the exercise of infinite pains. Training im the law requires 
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an entirely different technique to training for the law. 
Longer hours of teaching, smaller classes, varied methods, 
all these go to make up the business of the academic law 
school, and all these require material resources that cannot 
always be spared. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
future of the Law School will justify its distinguished past, 
and that its teachers and alumni will continue to make 
their contribution to the well-being of our civilisation— 
a contribution which was never more needed than at present. 


V. T. H. DELANY 
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SLAVERY IN EARLY GERMANY 


WHAT was the character of slavery in pre-Migration 
Germany, i.e., in the period from Julius Caesar to, say, 
A.D. 400? What is known of the sources of slavery? And 
of the slave trade inside Germany? And of the extent of 
slavery? There is very little evidence bearing on these 
questions. It is hardly possible to treat the problem of 
Germanic slavery historically and to show the rise and 
development of the institution in the different parts of 
the country. But, such as it is, the evidence will be con- 
sidered in the following pages. We shall not concern 
ourselves, however, with the enslavement of Germans in 
the Greco-Roman world, where they were bought and 
sold as early as the middle of the second century B.c.! 
Nor shall we deal with the barbarian kingdoms of Gaul 
in the fifth century A.D. for which the Burgundian and 
Visigothic Law Codes give us comparatively abundant 
information: the conditions of slavery there were entirely 
different from what they had been beyond the Rhine and 
the Danube. 
I. 


The division of labour among pasteral peoples the 
world over is usually very primitive. So it was, too, among 
the pastoral Germans described by Caesar and Tacitus 
and among their slaves. Indeed, there is no evidence that 
domestic slavery existed on any appreciable scale among 
the Germans, and Tacitus denies that it existed at all.* 


1 Fiebiger-Schmidt, Inschriftensammlung, nos. 5-6. Comparative 
studies of slavery in general are few, but there are interesting facts in 
H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System (The Hague, 1910), and 
G. Landtman, The Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes (London, 
1938). 

2 Germ. xxv. 1. Observe that xx. 2 proves nothing: the fact that 
slave and free children grew up together is inconclusive for the existence 
of domestic slaves, cf. Homer, Od. xv. 363 ff. In Seneca, Ep. xlvii. 10 the 
MSS. reading is Mariana. The first reference to male domestic slaves in 
Germany dates from the fourth century: see no. 26 below. For females 
see Salvian, Epistle i. 6, who also mentions a domestic servant hired by 
Frankish women living inside the Imperial frontier. 


Cc 
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But in this the historian undoubtedly exaggerates: women 
could be, and unquestionably sometimes were, put to 
spinning and weaving and to the heavy task of grinding 
corn. But there was little that could profitably be done 
in the households by adult male slaves, though a princeps 
would, no doubt, highly prize a Roman slave with specialized 
knowledge, and particularly a Roman with some skill in 
metallurgy. The overwhelming majority of such male 
slaves as existed were put to work on the land; and when 
Tacitus speaks of the character of Germanic slavery he 
suggests that it was wholly agricultural and pastoral. 
Hence, for a reason which we shall mention later (p. 23, 
below), each slave was given his own house or indeed 
‘home’ (penates), as Tacitus puts it, and of this he was 
in practice the master. His obligation to his owner was 
confined to paying him at unspecified intervals a quantity 
of grain, cattle, or cloth. Accordingly, he had an interest 
in developing his land and could presumably profit from 
an increase in production. But although in some ways 
he resembled a Roman tenant farmer he was in fact a 
real slave, and it is misleading to refer to him as a serf. 
True, whipping and binding were rare by the standards 
of developed Roman slavery, but the German slave could 
be whipped and bound and he could be sold and killed 
with impunity at his owner’s whim.® And he passed in 
inheritance along with cattle, horses, and other forms of 
property. But the slaves did not work in the gangs with 
which the Romans were familiar, nor did they work on the 
land side by side with their masters and the free women- 
folk. The omission of reference to slaves in Tacitus, Gervm. 


7 


3 Tacitus, Germ. xxiv. 4, xxv. 1-2, ef. Agathias, Hist. ii. 7. Incidental 
references to slavery will be found in Tacitus, Germ. xxxviii. 2, xl. 5, xliv. 
3. Early forms of slavery should not be idealized: idem, Ann. xiv. 44. 4 
‘suspecta maioribus nostris fuerunt ingenia servorum etiam cum in agris 
aut domibus isdem nascerentur caritatemque dominorum statim acciperent ’ 
—the fact is implicit in the very nature of slavery. 

4 Idem, Germ. xxxii. 4 familiam. But Anderson on xxv. 1 (p. 129 of 
his edition) goes beyond the evidence when he says that ‘the serf [sic] 
was bound to the soil and passed ... with the estate’, 
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xv. I, is not an accident or an oversight. The historian 
says there that the bravest warriors took no part in agri- 
cultural work, but left the care of their fields to the 
womenfolk, the elderly, and the weak (i.e., children, the 
maimed, etc.). There is no reference to slaves, though 
these warriors were the very persons who were most likely 
to own slaves. The fact is that the only form of agricultural 
slavery of which Tacitus had knowledge is that which he 
describes in Germ. xxv. 1,° whereby the slave was given 
his own penates and largely lived his own life. 


II. 


As for the sources of slavery, there was no enslavement 
for debt, for loans on interest were unknown.* The 
enslavement of gamblers who had staked their freedom 
on the throw of a dice can hardly have supplied more than 
a small proportion of the slaves who could be found in 
Germany.‘ Leaving aside those who were born into slavery 
—and our authorities never certainly refer to them &— 
there can be no doubt that warfare, which is by far the 
chief source of slavery in primitive societies, provided the 
majority of the slaves who existed in Germany in the times 
of Caesar and Tacitus; and frequent reference is made in 
Roman literature to Romans who had been enslaved in 
Germany after having been captured in war.® But when 


5 Somewhat similar forms of slavery to that described by Tacitus, 
Germ. xxv. 1, have been observed in Africa: Landtman, op. cit. 272. 

6 Tacitus, Germ. xxvi. 1. 

7 Ibid. xxiv. 4. Similar phenomena have been observed in several parts 
of the world: Landtman, op. cit. 233 f., R. H. Barrow, Slavery in the Romun 
Empire (London, 1928), 247, so that the doubts of R. Much, p. 229 of 
his Commentary, are unnecessary. 

8 Tacitus, Germ. xx. 2, is not necessarily evidence for the breeding 
of slaves: compare the passage with Homer, loc. cit. 

9 Tacitus, Ann. xii. 27. 4, cf. i. 61. 6 vincula elapsi, Dio Cassius, lvi. 
22. 4, Ixxi. 13. 2, who also speaks (ibid. 16. 2} of the sale of Roman prisoners 
by the non-Germanic Iazyges, a pastoral people. With the trick mentioned 
in the second of these passages of Dio ef. Helmold, Chron. Slavorum i. 56 
‘de captione hominum relaxaverunt omnes senes et inutiles, ceteris retentis, 
quos servicio robustior aptaverat etas’. 
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primitive societies go to war they usually fight against 
their neighbours, and so their prisoners come from homes 
which are not very far away. Hence they cannot easily 
be prevented from escaping from their servitude unless 
they are first sold to slave-dealers, who will transport them 
to some distant region or people whence escape will be 
difficult. Generally speaking, before there can be sub- 
stantial numbers of slaves at work in primitive societies 
there must be a slave trade.!° 


IIl. 


In Caesar’s day the Suebi allowed foreign traders to 
enter their territory so as to sell them the booty which 
they had taken in war." It is probable that this booty 
consisted in the main of their prisoners, for articles of 
personal adornment would usually be kept by the warrior 
who picked them up, while captured cattle too would 
tend, for the most part, to be retained in a society where 
cattle were the measure of wealth and prestige. It appears 
to follow that a slave trade with the outside world, with 
Gallic merchants, had developed by the middle of the 
first century B.c. It also appears to follow that the supply 
of slaves taken in Suebic wars might exceed the demand 
for them at home. It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that the use of slave labour by the Suebi was very small, 
probable though this may be on general grounds, for the 
Suebi too were a predominantly pastoral people. Caesar’s 
remark, in fact, seems to supply evidence for the export 
of slaves by the Suebi, but not for their use at home or 
for their, importation into Germany. 

Such information as exists about the slave trade inside 
Germany itself shows the slaves being sold from one people 
to another until at last they were sold to the Romans on 

10 On this point see esp. Nieboer, op. cit. 209 f., 287 ff., 408 ff. 

11 Caesar, B.G. iv. 2. 1. For the export of slaves from the Empire to 
Germany see Digest, xlix. 15. 27, where we learn that Roman brigands 


would sometimes kidnap Roman slaves who would subsequently arrive 
among the Germans across the frontier. 
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the Rhine.!? Several cases are known to anthropologists 
of peoples in various parts of the world who, while not 
themselves keeping slaves, nonetheless procure slaves in 
war and sell them to neighbouring powers that do keep 
slaves.13 The existence of a slave trade in Germany, then, 
may have been a pre-requisite, as we have said, for the 
substantial use of slaves, but it is not in itself proof of the 
existence of large numbers of slaves there. In the cases 
of which we have knowledge little or no effort seems to 
have been made to put the slaves to work in any of the 
communities through which they passed. The slaves were 
bought for re-sale, and the general movement of the trade 
was towards the Roman frontier: the slaves gravitated 
towards the Rhine. There were good prices to be had for 
slaves on the Roman frontier, so that a German might well 
calculate that it would be more profitable for him to sell 
his slave to the Romans than to try to keep him at home 
in the conditions described by Tacitus. And it would 
also be tempting to sell him to the Roman merchants, 
who were coming into Germany in the first century A.D., 
in return for some of the new and attractive commodities 
which they were offering for sale. 


IV. 


Some Germanic peoples killed off their prisoners, or at 
any rate, their adult male prisoners, after a campaign. 


12 Tacitus, Agric. xxviii. 5, Ann. ii. 24. 5, ef. Ambrose, de Officiis ii. 
137 (Migne, P.L. xvi. 148 f.). Note also the incident of the ‘ Indians’ 
reported by Pliny, N.H. ii. 170, and Pomponius Mela, iii. 5. Other passages 
relating to the slave trade in Germany are Tacitus, Germ. xxiv. 4, and Amm. 
Mare. xxix. 4. 4, where Severus crosses the Rhine in 371, reaches Wiesbaden, 
‘et quia suspicabatur venalia ducentes mancipia scurras [what is the 
precise meaning of that word?], casu illic repertos, id quod viderant, excursu 
celeri nuntiare, cunctos mercibus direptis occidit’. The traders were 
evidently Germans, and since the slaves were spared they may have been 
Roman provincials. But who were the prospective purchasers? 

13 Landtman, op. cit. 259 f., with references, 


14 Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 56. 6, Amm. Mare. xxviii. 5. 13, Ambrose, loc. 
cit., Orosius, v. 16. 6, Zosimus, v. 5. 6. 
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Now it is an exceedingly common practice among primitive 
people to kill the warriors of a beatenenemy and to enslave 
the womenfolk and the children. But this practice is 
common only at the lower stages of agricultural develop- 
ment. At the higher stages the frequency of the custom 
drops sharply and is replaced by an equally sudden rise 
in the practice of enslaving the captured warriors: the 
technique of agriculture has now become so advanced that 
it is possible and profitable to put able-bodied men to 
work as slaves on the land in considerable numbers, and 
machinery has come into existence for retaining the slaves 
in their bondage.® The inference would seem to be that 
the Germanic economy and with it the means of repression 
were at some places and times throughout the Roman 
period too primitive to absorb and retain considerable 
numbers of slaves. 

But could a Germanic peojle have kept numbers ot 
Germanic slaves? These would probably understand the 
language of their owners, of their fellow-slaves,!® and of the 
surrounding peoples. If they were prisoners of war their 
kinsmen might live not very far away and so would not be 
altogether inaccessible. Since there were vast areas of 
uncultivated land and of forest and marsh a fugitive could 
very often elude his pursuers and make his escape to his 
own people.’? In these conditions how could masses of 
Germanic slaves be prevented from combining and escaping 
if they were not chained in gangs? But in the absence of 
large estates and of constant, extensive building and 
mining operations there is no likelihood that gangs of 


15 See some interesting statistics in L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, 
and M. Ginsberg, The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples (London, 1930), 232 f. 

16 On this point see Plato, Legg. 777 C (cf. Athenaeus, vi. 87), Synesius, 
de Regno 24 B. 


17 For a case where the Romans removed newly caught barbarian 
prisoners to overseas provinces far from the frontier where they had been 
captured, see Cod, Theod. v. 6. 3, Sozomen, ix. 5. 6. But even the Romans 
sometimes made mistakes in this connexion: Dio Cassius, liv. 5 and 11. 
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slaves existed in Germany.!* The chances of a slave’s 
escaping are reduced if he is marked or mutilated on the 
face, hand, or the like, so that he is easily recognised to 
be a slave. But there is no evidence for such mutilation 
in early Germany (though the free Suebi distinguished 
themselves from their slaves by a distinctive hair-style).!® 
It follows that it cannot normally have been easy to prevent 
slaves from escaping unless they were Romans or unless 
they belonged to some other non-Germanic people. This 
is not to deny, of course, that there were any German- 
born slaves in Germany. The outlaw, the man whose dialect 
differed markedly from that of the region in which he was 
enslaved, the man whose kin had been annihilated, the 
member of a retinue whose leader and fellow-comztes had 
been wiped out—these and anyone who for any reason 
was without protection could easily enough be enslaved, 
and they could be retained in their slavery provided that 
they were given some interest in the land—and slaves in 
Germany were given precisely such an interest (p. 18, above). 
When the slave-owner gave a ‘home’ to his slave, this 
was not due to any innate mercifulness on his part: it 
was a necessity if the slave were to be kept at all, particularly 
a German slave. There was no other machinery for holding 
him in bondage. We may conclude that, although the 
existence in Germany of a trade in slaves facilitated the 
task of enslaving Germans, it scarcely looks as if anything 
like a majority of the slaves were Germans. 

It does not follow, however, that every Roman prisoner 
who was carried off into Germany was inevitably enslaved 
when he was not put to death or sacrificed to the gods or 
sold or ransomed. In the great raids of the mid-third 
century, the Visigoths carried off a large number of Roman 

18 If the embankment mentioned by Tacitus, Ann. ii. 19. 3, has been 
correctly identified at Leese on the Weser it was a structure 1,800 metres 
long, 24 metres high, and 10 metres broad: see G. Bersu and others, 
Prdhistorische Zeitschrift, xvii (1926), 100-31. Was this built by war 
prisoners? If so, they may have been put to death on the completion of 


the work. 
19 Tacitus, Germ. xxxviii. 2. 
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provincials, many of whom were Christian; 2° and their 
descendants continued in the faith. But these descendants, 
and, therefore, presumably the original captives, do not 
all appear to have been slaves. When the Visigothic 
leaders decided to persecute the Christians in their country 
in 369-72 they ‘expelled’ them from Gothia and drove 
them into the Roman provinces.24_ But slave-owners 
would not have driven away their own property gratuitously; 
and it seems a reasonable inference that a number of 
Roman prisoners were kept in conditions which could not 
be described as slavery. We do not know whether they 
cultivated a given proportion of their holdings for the 
benefit of the Visigothic optimates. But if they settled 
on the land and worked it they would enhance its value 
and so would increase the wealth and manpower of the 
community; and they would, therefore, be of service to 
the Visigothic leaders. 


¥. 


We can only argue on the basis of such evidence as 
exists, however trifling it may be. In view, then, of the 
restriction of household slavery to females, the tendency 
of the slave trade to convey slaves from the interior of 
Germany to the Roman frontier for sale to the Romans, 
the known cases of the killing of prisoners or, at any rate, 
of adult male prisoners, the total absence of chain gangs, 
and the difficulty of preventing large numbers of Germanic 
slaves from escaping—in view also of the constant demand 
for slaves,on the Roman frontier, and the ease and profit 
with which they could be disposed of there, it seems fair 
to conclude (a) that the number of slaves in pre-Migration 
Germany was small, and (b) that such slaves as did exist 


20 Philostorgius, H. EZ. ii. 5, Syncellus, p. 716, ed. Bonn, ef. Zosimus, 
a; 2B. 1. 
21 Jerome, Chron. a. 371. 
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there were largely non-Germanic. Whether there was at 
any time a prestige value in owning slaves, as there was 
in owning cattle, is unknown; but it may be thought that 
the keeping of slaves was for the most part confined to 
the principes, for owing to their activities in the comitatus 
they would have more opportunities than the common 
warriors of obtaining prisoners of war from among distant 
peoples, and they would also be better able to afford to 
pay a Roman trader the price of a slave. It is worth noting 
that during the actual Migrations themselves the general 
picture was probably not very different. Poor Roman 
freemen might occasionally be enslaved by the barbarians: 
they would be useful for carrying burdens.22 And in 406 
the more well-to-do, at least, of the Visigoths owned slaves 
who served in wartime with their masters.23 But few 
prisoners can have been kept permanently as slaves by the 
rank and file of the warriors, for in the conditions of the 
invasions, when food was often in short supply and the 
means of producing it were often limited, a slave would 
have been little more than another hungry mouth to feed. 
The great value of prisoners was that they could sometimes 
be ransomed or even sold off to Roman slave dealers, who 
did not hesitate to buy and enslave Roman freemen who 
had been taken prisoner by the barbarians.*4 Even when 
the invasions were at their height in the fourth and fifth 
centuries the age-old export of slaves from the German 
camps to the Roman dealers still continued. 


22 Uarmen de Providentia Divina, 57 f. (Migne, P.L. li. 618). 

23 Cod. Theod. vii. 13. 16. Stilicho was able to set free a considerable 
number of enslaved Romans in 402 when he captured the Gothic camp at 
Pollentia: Claudian, B.G. 83 f., 616-22, cf. Amm. Mare. xxxi. 16. 3 captis, 
Prudentius, In Symm. ii. 732-5. 

24 Ambrose, de Officiis ii. 70 and 137 (Migne, P.L. xvi. 129, 148 f.), 
with which cf. Digest, xlix. 15. 6. See also Cod. Theod. v. 7. 2, Const. 
Sirmond. xvi. For this sort of slave trade with the Vandals in 439, see 
Theodoret, Ep. lxx. (Migne, P.G. Ixxxiii. 1240), and for similar trade with 
the Huns in 452, see Maximus of Turin, Homily xevi. (Migne, P.L. lvii. 
475 ff.), ef. Nov. Valentin. xxxiii. For other ways in which a barbarian 
invasion could lead to the enslavement of Roman by Roman, see Cod. 
Theod. v. 6. 2, x. 10,. 25. 
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Vi. 
If it is true to suppose that the number of slaves in 
Germany, as a whole, was small, it is also true that there 
were two areas where we may suspect that this was not 
always the case. There is evidence which seems to suggest 
that there were large numbers of slaves among the 
Marcomanni and Quadi north of the middle Danube towards 
the end of the second century A.D. and also among the 
Alamanni in what had once been called the Decumates 
Agri in the middle of the fourth century. In a treaty with 
the Marcomanni, M. Aurelius once demanded the return 
of 13,000 prisoners of war and deserters; and this was not 
the total number of them who were among the barbarians 
at that time. On another occasion the Quadi undertook 
to restore no fewer than 50,000 prisoners; and it is known 
that some prisoners of the Quadi were enslaved, though 
others were sold.?> The keeping of such enormous numbers 
of prisoners suggests a widespread use of slave labour. 
As for the Alamanni, the Caesar Julian tried again and 
again during his campaigns in Gaul to recover the Roman 
provincials who had been carried off in the great invasions 
of 354-5 and on other occasions.2* Men, women, and 
children alike, had been carried off and enslaved ; 2? and 
the aged were put to death, an indication that the Alamanni 
did not take prisoners merely in order to hold them to 
ransom. Some of the prisoners appear to have been kept 
behind in Gaul to work as slaves in the fields which the 
Alamanni had occupied there before Julian’s arrival, 
though, on the whole, the settlers proposed to work the 


25 Dio Cassius, Ixxi. 11. 2, 13. 4, cf. Ixxii. 2. 2, 3. 2, Amm. Mare. xvii. 
12. 16. 

26 Amm. Marc. xvii. 10. 4, 7, xviii. 2. 19, Libanius, Or. xii. 50, xviii. 
77, 78, 89, Eunapius, frag. 13 (who reports that an Alamannic tribal chief 
earried off 3,000 prisoners in a single raid), Zosimus, iii. 1. 1, 4.4, 5. 1, 
Paneg. Lat. iii (xi). 4. 1, ef. Eugippius, Vita S. Severini xix. For the pos- 
session of domestic male slaves by the Alamannic optimates, see Amm.. 
Mare. xviii. 2. 13, xxvii. 10. 4. 

27 Libanius, Or. xiii. 31. 
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fand with their own hands.?8 And in the end Julian wrote 
that he recovered no less than 20,000 Romans from the 
barbarians.2® No doubt many of these prisoners would 
have been sold to other parts of the Germanic world or 
even to Roman slave-dealers; but the evidence is so 
remarkable that we can scarcely resist the conclusion 
that there was a demand for slaves among the Marcomanni 
and Quadi and among the Alamanni at these times which 
was far greater than anything that we might justifiably 
assume for the Germany of which Caesar and Tacitus 
speak. 

But these are precisely the two areas which were far 
more advanced socially and politically than any other parts 
of contemporary Germany. It is hardly necessary to argue 
the point. The Marcomanni and Quadi had been romanized 
to a degree which was unknown elsewhere among the 
northern barbarians in the period of the early Empire. 
Indeed, their culture was so highly developed that it ‘ set 
its stamp on the whole of the archaeological material of 
northern Europe during the beginning of the first century ’,. 
and the Marcomanni ‘ must be given a prominent position 
during the Early Empire which can only be compared to 
that of the Goths during the Later ’.8° It was among the 
Marcomanni that the old system of social organization 
described by Tacitus was overthrown for the first time 
(so far as we know) in Germany and was replaced by the 
monarchical rule of Maroboduus. Again, although the 
majority of the Alamanni lived in hovels or in homes 
with ‘frail enclosures’, often grouped in villages,* an 
invading Roman army came upon a more striking 
phenomenon in one region of Alamannia close to the 


28 Tdem, xii. 48, xviii. 34, Paneg. Lat. iii (xi). 4. 1. 

29. Epist. ad Athen. 280 C. The figure of 11,000 is mentioned by Zonaras, 
xiii. 10, p. 204. 

30 G. Ekholm, Cambridge Ancient History, xi, 57 f. 

31 Amm. Mare. xviii. 2. 15, 19, xvii. 10. 7, SHA. Maximin. xii. 1, ef. 
Herodian, vii. 2. 3 f., and see also P. Reinecke, XVIII Bericht d. rém.- 
germ. Kommission (1933), 166, cf. Amm. Mare. xxxi. 10. 12 f. 
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Rhine. When Julian penetrated into this district in 357 
his men were able to plunder ‘ villas rich in cattle and 
crops’ and ‘ dwellings carefully constructed in the Roman 
fashion ’, no doubt in stone; and before burning them the 
troops rescued some Roman prisoners from them.*®? Now, 
as used by so excellent an authority as Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, who had himself served on the Gallic frontier in 
355-6, this word villa has a very definite meaning: it 
indicates that there were economic units here of an 
unexpectedly high degree of development and complexity. 
Apparently some Alamanni lived on large estates, and the 
presence here of Roman prisoners suggests that some at 
least of the labour employed on these estates was provided 
by slaves. These villas may well have been confined to 
this one part of Alamannia, and there is evidence that 
among the Alamanni the land (or some of it) continued 
to be held communally by the kindreds for many centuries 
after Julian’s time.** But the estates found there by Julian 
will have formed nuclei from which the use of slave labour 
radiated out over much of the country. The anomalous 
position of the Alamanni in this respect is due to the 
fact that they lived in what had once been Roman territory, 
and to some extent they had inherited Roman social 
relations. 

The two areas of the Germanic world, then, where 
slavery was comparatively highly developed, at any rate 
for a time, are precisely the two areas where Roman 
influence was most extreme, and the economy and the 
social organization most advanced. Hence it would be 
illegitimate to generalize about the extent of slavery in 
Germany as a whole from what can be inferred about 
slavery in Marcomannia and Alamannia. These two 
exceptional cases, however, may serve as a reminder 


32 Idem, xvii. 1. 7. These villas have not been revealed by archaeology, 
which attests only untiled, wooden or mud houses and none in which 
stone or plaster were used: so Reinecke, art. cit. 167, ef. Herodian, loc. cit, 
33 Lex Alam. |xxxiv. 
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that even in other parts of Germany slavery may have 
shown a temporary increase after a war with the Romans 
in which it had been possible to take numbers of Romans 
prisoner. But the increase could only have been temporary, 









* for there was no place in the primitive Germanic economy 
' for droves of slaves. There is no reason to suppose that 
slave labour was the characteristic form of labour inside 
; pre-Migration Germany. It was sporadic and exceptional 
| and was not an essential part of the social system. 
i E. A. THOMPSON 
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THE LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WRITER 
AND THE LAUREATESHIP: NAHUM TATE’S 
TENURE. 


AN account of Nahum Tate’s tenure as poet laureate 
throws some strong light on the economic problems of the 
writers of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. Those who came to London seeking literary 
success and fame had only a few sources from which to 
eke a living. If lucky, they found some relief in the 
generosity of a patron; if connected with the theatre, 
they might get an occasional five or ten pounds for a 
prologue or an epilogue; if so fortunate as to have a play on 
the stage, they could benefit from the proceeds of a third 
night. If they were well trained in the classics, perhaps 
Jacob Tonson would pay them to translate some lines 
from Virgil or Ovid. Since these ways of making the most 
meager of livings were not especially encouraging, it is 
not difficult to understand, then, the great value writers 
placed on the posts of poet laureate and historiographer 
royal. The laureate received {100 plus a pipe of Canary 
per annum, and the historiographer royal, £200. 

Nahum Tate’s appointment immediately after Thomas 
Shadwell’s death came as a surprise. To such prominent 
writers as Congreve, Prior and Stepney it was a great 
disappointment. Dryden, now old and without hope of 
favour at Court, regretted that Congreve had been over- 
looked. Yet, it had been Yate, who, at the invitation of 
John Dryden, had written most of Part II of Absalom 
and Achitophel. He had also made a very successful 

1 O that your brows my laurel had sustain’d; 


Well had I been depos’d, if you had reign’d! 
The father had descended for the son; 


But now, not I, but poetry is curst; 
For Tom the Second reigns like Tom the First. 


‘To My Dear Friend Mr. Congreve, on his Comedy eall’d The Double- 
Dealer ’, John Dryden, The Poetical Works, ed. G. R. Noyes (Boston and 
New York, 1909), p. 412. 
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adaptation of King Lear and one of Sir Aston Cockayne’s 
farce, A Duke and No Duke. In addition, he had produced 
the libretto for Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas. Therefore, he 
had fair qualifications and Dorset had simply selected him 
instead of a more ambitious writer. Perhaps the choice 
was governed by the same principle that made Shadwell 
Dryden’s successor. When asked why he had chosen 
Shadwell, Dorset is said to have answered, ‘I do not 
pretend to say how great a poet Shadwell may be, but I 
am sure he is an honest man’. ? 

Dorset withheld full financial benefits by reverting to 
the old custom of separating the posts of laureate and 
historiographer royal and giving the latter to Thomas 
Rymer.? Thus, Tate had to be satisfied with a pipe of 
Canary and {100 per annum in exchange for a few annual 
occasional pieces. Later, he was to make it quite clear 
that he felt he should have had the financial advantage of 
both places. But, for the time being, he could at least 
find some pleasure in the prestige of being poet laureate 
and much solace in the security of his emolument. He 
was grateful for Dorset’s help. 


... IT must upon all Occasions confess my Obligations 
to Your Lordship, and particularly for placing me in His 
Majesty’s Service; a Favour which I had not the Pre- 
sumption to seek. I was conscious how short I came of 
my Predecessors in Performances of Wit and Diversion; 
and therefore, as the best means I had of justifying Your 
Lordship’s Kindness, employ’d my Self in publishing such 


2 A. S. Borgman, Thomas Shadwell His Life and Comedies (New York, 
1928), p. 78. 


3 D’Avenant had been poet laureate and James Howell, historiographer, 
Howell survived D’Avenant by two years and during this time Dryden 
was poet laureate only. Shadwell had been the first to hold both appoint- 
ments during his complete tenure. 
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Poems as might be useful in promoting Religion and 
Morality.’ 


Tate’s only other comment on his appointment is in a 
dialogue between the poet and his Muse. 


Muse: Ingrate Poet, have I chosen Thee 
From Richer Rivals to Retire with me; 
From City-Frauds, and Viler Arts of Court, 
To Shades where Peace and Innocence Resort; 
There Disciplin’d thy Genius (in Despight 
Of Modern Wit) with humble Sense to Write; 
Yet such as Brittain’s Pollio not disdain’d, 
And her Maecenas, Dorset, Entertain’d: 
Then, while Thou hid’st from Fame, Have I 

(unsought) 

The Laurel-Chaplet to thy Cottage Brought? ® 


Two or three days after Shadwell’s death, Narcissus 
Luttrell speculated that Shadwell ‘... will, ’tis believed, 
be succeeded by Mr. Tate’.6 The official announcement 
came from Whitehall on December 8, 1692. 


Warrant to the Attorney or Solicitor-General, to 
prepare a bill constituting Thomas Rymer, esq., Historio- 
grapher Royal, in the place of Thomas Shadwell, deceased, 
with the salary of £200 per annum payable quarterly, out 
of the Exchequer, to commence from Michaelmas last past. 

Warrant to the same to prepare a bill, constituting 
Naham [sic] Tate, esq., poet laureate, in the place of 
Thomas Shadwell, deceased, with the yearly fee of £100 
payable quarterly at the Exchequer ‘ together with a butt 
or pipe of Canary wine every Christmas ’.? 


4 The Original, Nature, and Immortality of the Soul. A Poem. With 
an Introduction concerning Humane Knowledge. Written by Sir John 
Davies, Attorney-General to -Q. Elizabeth. With a Prefatory Account 
concerning the Author and Poem. London : Printed for W. Rogers, at the 
Sun against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleetstreet, 1697. [Edited by N. Tate.] 
Dedication. 

5 N. Tate, ‘A Monumental Poem in Memory of The Right Honourable 
Sir George Treby ...’ to which is added ‘ A Panegyrical Elegy, Pursuant 
the Fore-Written Character. In Dialogue. Between the Poet and his Muse ’, 
Miscellany Poems on Several Subjects, ed. T. B. Gent (London, 1702). 

6 N. Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from September, 
1678 to April, 1714 (Oxford, 1857), II, 621 ff. 

7 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series. William and Mary, \st 
November 1691l-end of 1692, p. 519. 
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An examination of the warrants shows that Rymer’s 
salary was retroactive to ‘ Michaelmas last past’, but in 
Tate’s case no such stipulation was made. 

The Gentleman's Journal for November, 1692, com- 
mented enthusiastically on the appointments. 

I do not know any thing able to compensate the grief 
which this News must cause, or that may be as universally 
pleasing as this is afflicting, unless it be that of Mr. Tate 
and Mr. Rymer, succeeding Mr. Shadwell, the first as Poet 
Laureat, the other as Historiographer Royal. You and 
all the ingenious are so well acquainted with their worth, 
that I dare not dwell on its praise here, lest by faint 
expressions [ wrong the bright Idea’s [sic] which all that 
have a sence of the Politer Studies must have of those two 
Gentlemens [sic] Merits. 


Less than three weeks after his appointment he had 
written the New Year’s Ode for 1693, but he soon neglected 
to write the occasional pieces for royal affairs. Apparently 
he was not annoyed when other poets were honoured to 
have their works performed at royal occasions. The Court 
and Royalty did not appeal to him. By nature he was 
more at home in the bourgeois realm of sentiment and 
morality and kept close to the Court only because of his 
dependence on his official position. He thought of the 
laureateship as an instrument for praising eminent men in 
Church and State as well as Royalty. ‘’Tis properly the 
business of a poet’, he wrote, ‘to celebrate the most 
exemplary characters of the age and country in which 
he lives .... Poets have always reckon’d it, next their 
tribute to the Temple, and Hymns of Divine Praise, 
the Greatest Branch of their Charter, to celebrate the 
Worthies of their time and country’.§ Throughout his 
twenty-three-year tenure he endeavoured to carry out 
this conception of the purpose of the post. 

From 1692 to 1700 Tate must have received his annual 
fee with regularity for there is no record of his having 


8 L. Maidwell, Majestas Imperii Birtannici. Paraphras’d in English 
by Mr. Tate (London, 1706), Dedication. 
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petitioned for payments. Such, however, had not been 
the case with Thomas Rymer, who, as early as July Io, 
1695, had petitioned the King for ‘... the sum of £50 
for one quarter due at Midsummer last past on this fee 
or allowance of £200 per annum, as historiographer royal 
to their Majesties’. Again, on June 4, 1695, he had asked 
for ‘an allowance for transcribing ’.° On September 30, 
1697, he had petitioned for funds and in January, 1700, 
had claimed that the Exchequer owed him £563 for 
expenses in connection with his official work."! 

Tate must have noted carefully Rymer’s constant 
petitioning. When he became involved in bringing out a 
new edition of the Tate and Brady version of the Psalms, 
he presented a very strong and bold petition to remind the 
King that the new version of the Psalms had been well 
received because of ‘his Majesty’s allowance and recom- 
mendation of the archbishops and bishops’. With a 
reprinting in a more convenient volume needed, Tate 
said he lacked money to carry out his share of the project. 
The chief reason for this situation, he remonstrated, 
resulted from the fact that his salary as poet laureate was 
“but {100 per ann., of £300 which his predecessors 
enjoyed’ ;'° therefore, he asked for ‘some addition to 
his salary or some present supply to support him in this 
useful undertaking ’’.1 

His petition was referred to the Treasury and on 
February 28, 1700, the King gave Tate a sum for the 
reprinting of the Psalms, but left the amount of it to his 
Lords.1* Two days later a Treasury order was issued to 
‘prepare a sign manual for 200]. to Mr. Nahum Tate 
as a free gift and royal bounty’. The transaction was 


9 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1693, p. 218-19. 
10 Calendar »: State Papers, Domestic Series, 1694-1695, p. 486. 
11 Calendar oj te Papers, Domestic Series, 1 January, 1699-31 March, 
1700, p. 356. 
12 [bid., p. 372. 
13 Loc. cit. 
14 Loc. cit. 
15 Calendar of Treasury Books, August 1699 to September 1700, p. 51. 
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completed on April 5, 1700. The Calendar of Treasury 
Books for that date records ‘ 200/. to Nahum Tate... and 
25l. for a quarter’s salary’. 1° 

Under Queen Anne the financial aspect of the post 
changed. Whereas there had been no demands for back 
salary under King William, Tate now had to petition for 
two quarters’ salary. Among papers of uncertain date but 
during the Treasurership of Lord Godolphin and addressed 
to him between 1702 and August 10, 1710, is the following 
note: 


Letter of Nahum Tate, poet Laureate, for an order for 
two quarters of his salary, £50, due at Midsummer.?’ 


Tate took further advantage of his post when he 
petitioned ‘ praying her Majesty’s bounty towards printing 
a supplement to the new Version of the Psalms ’.!8 Sub- 
sequently, according to the Alphabetical Register of Minutes, 
from 1705 to 1706, the Queen commanded that he ‘ was 
to receive {50 bounty’. 

When the need for money became extremely pressing, 
Tate once more looked for help to the laureateship. This 
time he sought to give up the traditional pipe of Canary 
in lieu of money. The exact date of this unusual request 
is unrecorded, but it took place before 1703. In Calendar 
of Treasury Books, 1703, there is the following Treasury 
Warrant, dated April 10, 1703. 


*,.. to insert on the Establishment of the Household 
the fee of 30 |. per an. to Nahum Tate, Poet Laureat, in 
lieu of a pipe of canary in like manner as formerly. 


However, when financial difficulties forced the short- 
lived The Monitor to cease publication, he was unable to 
get funds anywhere. There is nothing to indicate the 


16 Ibid., p. 315. 

17 Calendar of Treasury Papers (Treasurership of Lord Godolphin), 
1702-1710, p. 198. 

18 Calendar of Treasury Books, January, 1704, to March, 1705, p. 60. 
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reason for his inability to continue receiving royal bounty. 
The record here becomes cloudy; Tate must have been 
out of favour. The fact is that he did not petition for 
funds and his condition became so desperate that he 
was forced to seek refuge in The Mint. 

Had he felt secure, he might have sought the post of 
historiographer royal when Thomas Rymer died in Decem- 
ber, 1712. Even as far back as August 22, 1710, Rymer’s 
place had become unstable. On that date Dean Swift 
had written to Addison bespeaking his interest in the post.!9 
In a letter dated January 5, 1713/14, Viscount Bolingbroke 
wrote to the Duke of Shrewsbury in Swift’s behalf. 
“Rymer’s death’, he said, ‘creates an opportunity of 
making this his [Swift’s] duty, if your Grace will be so 
good as to bestow the place of Historiographer upon him ’.*° 
The post ultimately went to the legal antiquarian, Thomas 
Madox. Eight days after this appointment Charles Ford 
wrote to Swift: 


I thought you had heard the Historiographer’s place 
had been disposed of this fortnight. I know no more of 
him who has it, than that his name is Madox.?! 


Tate had good cause, as he lingered in The Mint, to 
worry about the post he already held. His dismissal to 
make room for Nicholas Rowe was apparently imminent. 
In A New Rehearsal, or Bays the Younger, Sir Indolent 
Easie introduces Mr. Bays [Rowe] to Jo. Freeman, 


Sir Ind.: Dapper is an honest Fellow but he is mistaken 
indeed Mr. Bays. Jo. Freeman, let me bring you acquainted 
with Mr. Bays, the Laurel hangs over his Brow, and there 


> 


it will fix e’er it be long.” 


19 Swift’s Correspondence, ed. F. E. Ball (London, 1910-1914), I, 190. 

20 Tbid., II, 419. 

21 Tbid., II, 188. 

22 [Anon.], 4 New Rehearsal, or Bays the Younger. Containing an 
Examen of The Ambitious Stepmother, Tamerlaine, The Biter, Fair Penitent, 
Royal Convert, Ulysses, and Jane Shore. All Written by N. Rowe, Esq... . 
(London, 1714), p. 78. 
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While in The Mint Tate recognized the futility of 
dependence on a patron and even on the laureateship for 
financial assistance. A Poem to the Marshall is a bitter 
and satirical commentary on his dire situation. 


Take Courage Bard, once more our Joys are crown’d, 
We have a second Patron here, a second Dorset found. 
The first to Thee, Great Britain’s Laurel gave, 

But THis Releasement from a Living Grave. 

When for Church-Service to Confinement run, 

And Wretchedly, yet Gloriously undone, 

O therefore to your silent Cell retire, 

To sing him Thanks, then break your Luckless Lyre. 


No fore’d Excuse, for this Address we plead, 
No pow’rful Friend engage to Intercede; 

This Priv’ ledge does of Right to Us belong, 
When Signal Me it mounts above the Throng. 
Poets must pay the Tribute of their Song. 
When Duty Challenges this Just Respect, 

Tis Forfeit of our Charter to neglect.?3 


This account of Nahum Tate’s use of the laureateship 
for financial help and for an opportunity to carry on his 
work clearly indicates the precarious economic state of 
most writers of his day. Being forced to write unctuous, 
often grovelling, dedications and pleas to Royalty were 
degrading. Wycherly’s dedication in The Plain Dealer 
to ‘My Lady B—~’, Mother Bennet, the notorious pro- 
curess, was a rebellion against this condition.2* When 


23 N. Tate, ‘A Poem to the Marshall occasioned by a General Petition 
[by} Gentlemen on the Place, to my Lord Chief Justice’, Memoirs of the 
Mini and Queen’s-Bench; ... (London, 1713). 


24 Madam, 

Tho I never had the Honour to receive a Favour from you, nay, 
or be known to you, I take the confidence of an Author to write 
to you a Billet doux Dedicatory; which is no new thing, for by most 
Dedications it appears, that Authors, though they praise their 
Patrons from top to toe, and seem to turn ’em inside out, know 
’em as little, as sometimes their Patrons their Books, tho they 
read ’em out; and if the Poetical Daubers did not write the name 
of the Man or Woman on top of the Picture, ’twere impossible to 
guess whose it were. 
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writers shifted their allegiance from men like Dorset to 
those like Godolphin, they began to widen their search for 
help. But, two generations of writers would still have to 
struggle under the system of patronage before they could 
achieve even a small measure of financial independence 
and a slight degree of dignity. 


SAMUEL A. GOLDEN 
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A STUDY IN CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


GEORGE Fox tells us in his Jowrnal that when he was in 
prison at Derby in 1650, ‘ many people came from far and 
near to see a man that had no sin:’ for it was his belief 
that to a convinced Christian complete freedom from sin 
is possible on this side of the grave. Whatever ‘ Satan and 
his Ministers ’ might say about every man carrying ‘ a body 
of Sin and Death’ all his days on earth, Fox could find 
no warrant for such teaching in either experience or 
Scripture. ‘ To plead for sin and imperfection,’ he argued, 
is to make little of the victory of Christ. 

When viewed against the background of the dominant 
theological system of his time, Fox’s theory shrinks to the 
dimensions of impious opinion and stands discredited as 
mere subjective extravagance ;! for in Calvinism the 
norm of religious experience to which all believers will 
conform appears to be as securely fixed as the Divine 
Decrees themselves. The godly, in effect, will reproduce 
the experience of St. Paul, and verify in themselves all 
that he has told about the struggle of flesh with spirit and 
its issue ; for, as Edward Leigh explains, among the Pauline 
epistles Romans comes ‘ first ... in dignity, because of the 
majesty of the things it handleth, Justification and 
Predestination,’ and ‘ is rightly called, Clavis Theologiae.’ ? 

Calvinists, of course, are much occupied in discussing 
the subject of sin: Anthony Burgess, for example, on the 
sixth page of well-nigh six hundred large pages devoted 
to the doctrine of original sin in all moods and tenses, 
declares that ‘if a man be erroneous in this, he cannot be 


1 Charles Leslie observes in The Snake in the Grass : or, Satan Trans- 
form’d into An Angel of Light ... (An Account of the Second Edition) 
that ‘ really to understand the Quaker-Cant, is Learning a new Language; 
they take not Words in the Common-Meaning, but have a Secret Sense of 
their own ; and a little time will not make a Stranger Master of it.’ 

2 A Systeme or Body of Divinity, p. 47. 
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orthodox or sound in many other substantial parts of 
Religion,’ * and counsels his readers thus—‘ Look upon 
thy self in all thy external righteousness, but as a painted 
Sepulchre, full of loathsome and noiseome thoughts and 
lusts ;’* William Perkins, in treating the fifth petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, asserts that ‘ the wants to be bewailed 
are the burthen of our sinnes and the corruptions of our 
natures and the wickedness of our lives, and the sinnes 
of our youth, and of our old age ;’* and Leigh explains 
that God suffers a measure of corruption to remain in the 
godly, because ‘ if from a state of sin there should be such 
a sudden change to perfection, men would be apt to swell.’ ® 

It is only by referring to the doctrine of sin defended 
by Calvinism, however, that the significance of its teaching 
on perfection can be properly appreciated ; and for this 
purpose the interpretation of the Tenth Commandment 
put forward by its exponents provides perhaps the most 
convenient approach : for in prohibiting covetousness, this 
commandment is held to condemn original sin. ‘ Thou 
shalt not covet,’ we are told, pierces right through its 
immediate context to the self-regarding interest which 
accompanies actual sin in all its forms ; and it probes at 
the very source of evil in man’s heart, which in logic as 
well as in time precedes his inner assent and outward act. 
“The last commandment, says John Prideaux, ‘ puts the 
axe to the root of the tree, and excepteth not against 
externall acts, with internall purposes, and assent: but 
the very motions of corrupted nature, that bubble up 
against God’s law. So that originall sin is here as it 
were knocked on the head, lest the cockatrice, not crushed 
in the egge, might prove a masterlesse serpent.’’ This 

3 The Doctrine of Original Sin, asserted and vindicated against the old 
and new Adversaries thereof, 1659, p. 6. 

41b., p. 163. 

5 The Works of that Famous and Worthie Minister of Christ, in the 
Universitie of Cambridge, M. W. Perkins : Gathered into one volume, and 


newly corrected according to his owne copies, 1605, p. 411. 
6 A Systeme, p. 335. 


? SuvedynorAoyia or, The Doctrine of Conscience, Framed according 
to the points of the Catechisme, in the Book of Common-Prayer, 1656, pp.111 
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exposition of the Tenth Commandment, of course, was 
Calvin’s own,’ though he acknowledges his indebtedness 
to St. Augustine for having opened the way, and his 
disciples continued to reproduce it ; and on turning to the 
volume by ‘ Decalogue Dod,’ entitled, A Plain and Familiar 
Exposition of the Ten Commandments, reckoned by Professor 
Douglas Bush ® among the best-sellers of the period 1600- 
1660, we are not surprised to read that ‘ if we consider the 
cause, whence these unsetled lusts do proceed, it will 
appeare that they are sinfull. ... Being then effects of 
our naturall pollution that wee received from Adam (for 
if he had continued in innocencie, wee should have bin 
periect without any such motion of the heart) they are 
sinfull, and make us liable to the curse and judgement of 
God. For, whatsoever commeth from sin, is sin.’ 2° 
Perfection, then, whatever it may turn out to be, 
need be looked for only where saving faith in God through 
Christ prevails, namely, in the elect, the regenerate and 
godly, who, having come under the power of the Holy 
Spirit, experience in themselves the religious combat 
between ‘ spirit ’’ and ‘ flesh,’ which is of a different order 
altogether from the merely moral combat between con- 
science and concupiscence known to the ‘ natural’ man 
and treated of in philosophy." These contestants, more- 
over, never view one another, as it were, from opposite 
camps: for so thoroughly has sin become diffused 
throughout the whole of a man’s soul, and so strongly 


8 Thomas Norton, The Institution of Christian Religion, written in 
Latine by M. John Calvine ; ..., London, 1611, 11, viii, 50: God * re- 
quireth a marvelously framed minde, which he suffereth not so much as 
with sleight provocation be any thing stirred against the law of love.’ 

9 English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, 1600-1660, 
p. 294. 

10 The ninthteenth Edition, 1635, p. 330. 

11 Cf. Edward Reyner, The Being and Well-being of a Christian, 1669, 
p. 201 f.; ‘Grace is a Seed or Principle of spiritual life in the soul, ... 
it is, as it were, the soul of the soul, which doth give the Esse, vivere & 
operari of Christianity to it. ... Common Gifts and Moral Vertues adorn 
a man, as Flowers do a dead body that is stuck with them, which make 
it to smell well, but not to live at all.’ 
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quartered in every corner of that household, every single 
one of his faculties cannot but be infected. ‘ As the aire 
in the dawning of the day is not wholly light or wholy 
darke as at midnight and at none day, neither is it in one 
parte light, & another part dark: but the whole aire is 
partly light, & partly dark through out. In a vessell of 
luke-warme water, the water it selfe is not only hote or 
only cold, or in one part hote and another part cold : but 
heate and colde are mixt togither in everie part of the 
water. So is the flesh and the spirit mingled together in 
the soule of man: and this is the cause why these two 
contrarie qualities fight togither,’ !* writes Perkins ; ‘ the 
Will doth will and nill sin,’ and ‘ there is Sin and Grace 
in every faculty, a party in the Will for Grace, and another 
for Sin, this is properly the fight between the Flesh and 
Spirit in the regenerate,’ writes Leigh ; and ‘even in 
bad things a godly man is not carried out with the full 
command of the flesh, but the Spirit of God doth in a 
great measure check and prohibit it. And also in good 
things, though the Spirit of God doth enlighten and enlarge 
the soul, yet the flesh doth something retard, and by its 
opposition, causeth that we cannot do holy things with 
that fulness, purity and perfection as we would do,’™ 
writes Burgess. 

We must reckon too with the fact that the sin which 
permeates man’s being is a mighty power, sufficient to 
involve all mankind in ruin; and were it not for God’s 
restraining hand, the wicked would plunge ever deeper 
and deeper into all manner of blasphemy, crime and vice : 
nor would the godly attain to salvation. For though sin 
dwells in the godly, God does not suffer it to reign in them ; 
and as Goliath proved to be no match for David, so the 
flesh which lusts against the spirit will in spite of all its 
pride and boasting suffer defeat. But the fight will be life- 
long as well as arduous, and the sanctification of the 


12 Works, p. 566. 13 4 Systeme, p. 745. 
'4 The Doctrine of Original Sin, p. 476. 
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regenerate, which includes the complementary processes 
of mortification and vivification,!® is a progressive gift ; 
for with a view to strengthening faith, God works in them 
‘little by little’ 1° and ‘ by degrees,’ 1” and their cleansing 
will not be complete until they come within sight of ‘ the 
beatifical vision.’ 18 

Seeing that the spirit is always at war with the flesh 
and contaminated by contact with its foe, the godly can 
hope to attain only a limited perfection in this life. Even 
if it were possible for a godly man to refrain from com- 
mitting actual sin, original sin remains to spoil his purity ; 
and ‘concupiscence or originall sinne is properlie and 
indeed sinne after baptisme ;’?® ‘it’s as truly a sinne, 
as an actual sinne, yea, in some respects, it is a more 
grievous and heavy sinne than actual sinnes : ’ 2° ‘ it must 
needs be sin, and may be truly and properly so called.’*! What 
God looks for in a man is perfect conformity to Divine 
Law, and He is angered by the involuntary motions of 
disorder that He finds in him, no less than by deliberate 
disobedience. Perkins makes himself clear on this point 
in the following psychological analysis :—behind actual 
sin, he explains, whether outward or inward (mind, will 
and affections),?? there is the will’s ‘ full assent,’ and behind 
this assent there must in turn be the will’s solicitor, viz., 
concupiscence, ‘the which as it were, tickleth and in- 
veighleth the minde with some inward joy.’** Similarly, 
Burgess explains that ‘the Law ... doth not only forbid 
those lusts in thy heart, which thou yeeldest consent unto : 
but all those suggestions and suddain surreptitious motions, 
which do suddenly arise in thy soul, though thou doest not 
consent to them.’ 4 


15 Works, p. 89. 16 Jb., p. 88. 

17 4 Systeme, p. 531; The Doctrine of Original Sin, p. 498. 
18 4 Systeme, p. 333. 19 Works, p. 572. 

20 The Doctrine of Original Sin, p. 34. 

21 4 Systeme, p. 311. 22 Works, p. 14. 


2 36:; yp. T2. 24 The Doctrine of Original Sin, yp. 156. 
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Perfection, as Perkins understands it, always co-exists 
with some degree of sin, both original and actual, and 
denotes an increasing thirst after righteousness, a settled 
disposition of obedience to God and a serious endeavour 
to love Him. It is not predicated rightly of the majority 
or even some of a godly man’s thoughts and actions in 
contradistinction to his sin: it refers to his character 
in so far as it is conformed to the image of God. Perkins 
defines it as ‘an endeavour or care to obey God in the 
observation of all his precepts,’ ** and ‘ a constant purpose, 
endeavour, and care to keepe not some fewe, but all and 
everie commandment of the lawe of God;’?? and he 
writes that ‘the spirit prevailes not in one instant, but 
in the whole course of man’s life ...: As in going from 
Barwicke to London, it may be a man nowe and then will 
goe amisse: but he speedilie returnes to the way again, 
and his course generally shall be right.’*® The fact of 
total depravity, therefore, in so far as the godly are in 
question, is offset by the fact that the Holy Spirit penetrates 
and cleanses every nook and corner of their souls ; and 
even though the Spirit’s fruit may mature slowly, it will 
always prevail against the flesh to the extent of preventing 
them from committing sin ‘ with full consent of will, or 
with all (their) heart.’*® And yet for all their efforts 
sustained by God’s enabling grace, they will know that their 
good works fall far short of His demands ; and so, having 
done the best they could, they will be content to leave the 


rest to God, and trust that He will see their imperfect - 


obedience overshadowed by the perfection of obedience 
in His Son; for ‘Christ presents our works before the 
throne of God, and by his intercession sanctifies them, 
that they may be acceptable to God.’ 

Perkins holds, then, that the perfection of ‘all true 
beleevers,’ though ‘ true,’ *! is ‘ incomplete ;’ * that it is 


25 Works, p. 441: ‘ this sanctification is throughout the whole man.’ 
26 Ib., p. 114. 27 Jb., p. 719. 28 Jb., p. 569. 
2:16; Pp. O14. 30 7b., p. 304. 31 Jb., p. 718. 


32 Jb., p. 114. 
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imperfect,*> and will be confessed by them as such ; * 
and that on the human plane its first and foremost feature 
is SINCERITY. 

Leigh reserves ‘ absolute perfection ’** for the life of 
the world to come, and recognizes one stage at least in 
the progress of spiritual life which anticipates the goal of 
whole-hearted obedience. ‘ Some Christians,’ we read, ‘ have 
attained to that perfection, that after their repentance 
they have not deliberately committed any gross sin ..., 
and they may attain to it.’ *’ Like Perkins, he holds that 
perfect fulfilment of the law is not possible to fallen man ; *8 
and like Perkins, he emphasizes the need for SINCERITY. 
‘For the gospel doth not abolish the Law from being the 
rule of our life ..., but it establisheth the Law as a rule 
of good life, tying and inabling us to labour with upright- 
ness and sincerity to perform all things written in the 
Law in all perfection.’ ** 

Burgess holds uncompromisingly that a doctrine of 
perfection in this life is ‘a proud and presumptuous 
errour,’ #° and while encouraging us to persevere in spiritual 
growth prefers to refer to our ‘imperfect graces,’ *! and 
‘privative imperfection’ (‘when the subject doth not 
partake of what degrees it ought to do, and then it is 
alwayes a sinne’).” 

Ralph Cudworth contributes to the debate in a sermon 
of singular eloquence, which cannot have failed to impress 
the minds of all who heard it: for in simple language, 
decorated by occasional allusions to the clagsical thinkers, 
but unencumbered by contemporary modes of expression, 


33 Jb., p. 719. 

34 Tb., p. 411 : ‘ there is no perfect sanctification in this life, seeing we 
must every day to the end crave the pardon of our sinnes. Therefore 
wicked is the opinion of the Catharists or Puritans, which hold that men 
may be without sinne in this life.’ 

35 Ib., p. 719, cf., p. 542. 36 A Systeme, p. 543. 


37 Tb., p. 746. 38 Tb., p. 854. 39 Ib., p. 543. 
49 The Doctrine of Original Sin, p. 373. 
41 7b., p. 499. “° 1b., p. 497. 
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he preaches vigorously about the effects we should expect 
to follow from Christ’s Ascension, rather than about the 
consequences of Adam’s sin and fall. Platonist that he is, 
Cudworth repeats that ‘sin owes its original to nothing 
else but ignorance and darkness ;’* but yet, true to 
Scripture, he says that ‘ the Devil and apostate spirits are 
perpetually active and busy in promoting the concern- 
ments of the kingdom of darkness,’ “4 and recognizes that 
sin is ‘a real and intrinsical evil,’ * ‘the plague’ * of 
man’s heart. He insists, however, that it is ‘ but a stranger 
and foreigner in the soul, an usurper and intruder into the 
Lord’s inheritance ;’ *” and his special contribution to our 
subject is that in cleansing a sinner, Christ thereby sets 
him free to seek and to find God and His righteousness. 
This means more than that his evos, frustrated and for long 
deceived and contaminated by false loves, has been afforded 
a fresh vision of goodness and truth: it means that the 
power of Christ has broken a sinners fetters and restored 
him to the liberty for which he was born. 


‘ Now sin being a violent and preternatural state, and a 
sinner’s returning to God and righteousness being motus 
restitutionis et liberationis, whereby the soul is restored to 
its true freedom and ancient nature ; why should there not 
be such an elater or spring in the soul (quickened and enlivened 
by divine grace), such a natural conatus of returning to its 
proper state again ? Doubtless there is, and the scripture 
seems sometimes to acknowledge it and call it by the name 
of spirit, when it speaketh of our free acting in God’s ways 
from an inward principle. For the spirit is not always to be 
taken for a breath or impulse from without ; but also for 
an inward propension of the soul, awakened and revived in 
it, to return to its proper state, as it is intellectual, and then 
to act freely in it according to its ancient nature. For if 
the spirit were a mere external force acting upon the soul 
without the concurrence of an innate principle, then to be 
acted by the spirit would be a state of violence to the soul, 


43.4 Sermon Preached by Ralph Cudworth, D.D., Cork, 1813, p. 30. 
44 1b., p. 12. 46 7b... p. 17. 46 Ib., p. 27. *?:3b.; p.. 31. 
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which it could not delight always to continue under ; whereas 
the state of spirit is a state of freedom, and not of violence, 
as the apostle witnesseth, when he calls it the freedom 
of the spirit : it is the soul’s acting from an inward spring 
and principle of its own intellectual nature, not by a mere 
outward impulse, like a boat that is tugged on by oars or 
driven by a strong blast of wind. Wherefore the soul’s 
returning from sin to righteousness, which is its primitive 
nature, must needs have great advantages, it going on 
secundo flumine, according to the genuine current of its 
true intellectual nature, and having besides the assistance 
of a gentle gale of the Divine Spirit from without to help 
it forwards.’ * 


And lest this reasoning might seem to come from a 
philosopher quoting Scripture for his own ends, it had 
better be pointed out that Cudworth is preaching on the 
text, But thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.*® His theme is victory— 
Christ’s victory over (i) sin, (ii) the law, and (iii) death ; 
and under the first head he shows that, working through 
the Holy Spirit, Christ infuses ‘a principle of new life ’ »° 
into a believer’s soul, which, provided that he himself fulfils 
the conditions demanded by the gospel, will enable him 
to achieve not ‘such an absolute perfection, as would 
make (him) not to stand in need of any Saviour,’ = but 
“such a degree of mortification or crucifixion of our sinful 
lusts, as that a man will not knowingly and deliberately 
do any thing that his conscience plainly tells him is a sin, 


48 Jb., pp. 33, 34. Commenting on Béhme, W. R. Inge, Christian 
Mysticism, p. 284 n., refers to ‘this stimulating doctrine, that the soul, 
when freed from impediments, ascends naturally and inevitably to its 

‘own place”’.’ Cf. Isaac Watts, The World to Come: or, Discourses on 
the Joys or Sorrows of Departed Souls at Death, and the Glory or Terror 
of the Resurrection, 1739, c. viii: “By nature our minds are estranged 
from God, and from al] that is divine and holy ; we have no desires after 
his love, nor delight in the thoughts of dwelling with God : but when divine 
grace has effectually touched the heart, it ever tends upwards to that 
world of holiness and peace. So the needle, when it is touched by the 
load-stone, ever points to the beloved pole-star, and seemes uneasy when 
it is diverted from it, nor will it rest till it return thither again.’ 


49 2 Cor. xv 57. 50 4 Sermon, p. 29. 51 Jb., p. 28. 
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though there be never so great temptations to it.’ * This 
is ‘the perfection of unfeigned SINCERITY.’ * 

John Smith views perfection in the same light as 
Cudworth ; but a perusal of his Select Discourses will show 
that it is the pivot on which his whole conception of religion 
turns ; and we are impressed that one who has his being in 
so rarified an atmosphere should require hearts valiant 
as well as pure and true in all who would tread the heaven- 
ward way. ‘ True religion derives its pedigree from heaven,’ 
we are told, ‘it comes from heaven, and constantly moves 
toward heaven again; but it ‘ begets an undaunted 
courage in the souls of good men,’ ** and ‘a true Christian 
spirit is masculine and generous.’ ** In language borrowed 
now from the philosophers and now from Scripture, this 
preacher commends a truth witnessed to at many times 
and in many places—that God in His goodness would 
bring back into communion with Himself all who have 
perverted the divine desire implanted within their souls. 
It is a gospel of restoration that John Smith proclaims : 
his message is that Christ through the Spirit can touch 
the soul and awaken its dormant powers. He does not 
forget to speak of human corruption, ‘ the power of sin,’ *® 
and ‘our foul deformities and filthy vices ;’*’ but he 
prefers to dwell on the theme of spiritual recovery by 
which God satisfies ‘a restless appetite within ourselves 
which craves for some supreme and chief good, and will 
not be satisfied with any thing less than infinity itself,’ ® 
with His own goodness and beauty. And though the best 
is yet to be in the hereafter, Christ dwells in the soul now 
in this mortal life and by degrees transforms it into His 
own likeness: ‘ an infant-Christ (if I may use the expres- 


52 Tb., p. 30. 

53 Select Discourses : by John Smith, M.A., Edited by H, G. Wi!!!ams, 
p. 390. 

54 Ib., p. 22. 55 Ib., p. 476. 56 Tb., p. 339. 

57 Ib., p. 340. Cf. p. 404: ‘ Were I to define sin, I would call it, The 
sinking of a man’s soul from God into a sensual selfishness.’ 
58 Jb., p. 138. 
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sion),®*® is formed in a man; and ‘as Christ was in His 
bodily appearance, still increasing in wisdom, and 
knowledge, and favour with God and man, until He was 
perfected in glory ; so is He also in His spiritual appearance 
in the souls of men ; and, accordingly, the New Testament 
does more than once distinguish between Christ in His 
7 several ages and degrees of growth in the souls of all true 
; Christians.’ ® Spiritual progress, of course, involves more 
than the soul’s ascent to God ; for a man renewed by divine 
vigour will not delay to give battle to self-will and passion 
and will achieve self-control, ‘to which the Stoical 
philosophy so impotently pretended.’ *' What advantage 
; indeed would accrue to us from knowing that Christ once 
triumphed over principalities and powers, if sin and cor- 
ruption were to continue their tyranny over us ? @ 

Here are two characteristic passages from the Select 
Discourses: 


Rane 





RR 


‘ A truly believing soul, by an ingenuous affiance in God, 
and an eager thirst after Him, is always sucking from the 
full breasts of the Divine love: thence it will not part ; 
for there, and there only, is its life and nourishment : it 
starves and faints away with grief and hunger, whensoever 
it is pulled away from thence: it is perpetually hanging 
upon the arms of immortal goodness, for there it finds its 
i great strength lies ; and, as much as may be, arms itself 
' with the mighty power of God, by which it goes forth, like 
a giant refreshed with wine, to run the race of grace and 
holiness that leads to the true Elysium of glory, and that 
heavenly Canaan which is above. And whensoever it finds 
itself enfeebled in its difficult conflict with those fierce and 
furious corruptions, those tall sons of Anak, which, arising 
from our terrene and sensual affections, do here encounter 
it in the wilderness of this world ; then, turning itself to 
God, and putting itself under the conduct of the Angel of 
His presence, it finds itself presently out of weakness to 
become strong, enabled from above to put to flight those 
i mighty armies of the aliens.’ ® 


ORE I MRR 
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59 [b., p. 21. 60 7b., p. 448. 61 Jb., p. 407. 
62 Jb., p. 345. 63 [b., p. 354. 
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‘ But this is most true of religion, that, in a higher sense, 
it does work the soul into a true and divine amplitude. 
There is a living soul of religion in good men which, spreading 
itself through all their faculties, spirits all the wheels of 
motion, and enables them to dilate and extend themselves 
more fully upon God and all divine things, without being 
pinched or straitened within themselves.’ ® 


Perfection, then, according to Smith, comes by degrees 
to all who by faith will receive and welcome Christ and 
exercise the freedom that He brings. It registers the measure 
of a man’s spiritual progress: for it marks, on the one 
hand, the closeness of his walk with God and, on the other, 
the strength of his resistance to sin. In short, perfection 
denotes our human nature in so far as it has been raised 
again to the divine height of God’s intention : ‘ and by how 
much the more ardency and intention faith levels at this 
mark of inward goodness and divine activity, by so much 
the more perfect and SINCERE it is.’ ® 

As the complete title suggests, Richard Baxter’s classic 
of devotion, The Saints’ Everlasting Rest: or, A Treatise 
on the Blessed State of the Saints in their Enjoyment of God 
an Heaven (1650), reserves full perfection for the after- 
life. In this book and elsewhere also, however, Baxter 
encourages us to anticipate the beatitude that awaits us: 
and in so far as we understand ‘ how to live a Heavenly 
Life upon earth,’ we have already entered into our rest. 
The facts being what they are, postponement is inevitable. 
“Can a soul that is so weak in grace, so prone to sin, so 
nearly joined to such a neighbour as this flesh, have full 
content and rest in such a case?’ he asks. ‘ What is 
soul rest, but our freedom from sin, and imperfections, and 
enemies? And can the soul have rest, that is pestered 
with all these, and that continually ?’®* And yet post- 
ponement is offset by present experience : ‘a heart in 
heaven, is the highest excellence of your christian 


64 7b., p. 404. 65 Ib., p. 344. 
66 The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, Edition abridged by B. Fawcett, 1758, 
€. iv. 
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temper ;’ ®? ‘the man who is much in heaven ... is not 
like other christians ; there is something of what he hath 
seen above, appeareth in all his duty and conversation ; ’ ®7 
‘ every saint shall go to heaven in person, and is frequently 
there in spirit ;’ ®? and ‘a heart set upon heaven will be 
one of the most unquestionable evidences of your sincerity, 
and a clear discovery of a true work of saving grace upon 
your souls.’ *? Such anticipation of ‘the perfect endless 
enjoyment of God by the perfected saints ’ ® is a strictly 
Christian privilege and is grounded on the Incarnation : 
for in a passage with a sound Athanasian ring Baxter avers 
that ‘If the Lord of glory can stoop so low, as to set his 
heart on sinful dust, methinks we should easily be per- 
suaded to set our hearts on Christ and glory, and ascend 
to him, in our daily affections, who so much condescends 
to us.’®° On balance, however, what is laid up for us 
outweighs the best we hold now: for ‘ all things must come 
to their perfection by degrees. ... This life is our infancy; 
and would we be perfect in the womb, or born at full 
stature ? ’ 7° 

In The Reasons of the Christian Religion (1667), Baxter 
again assimilates the hereafter to our present mode of 
existence : for he holds that the love which we shall 
exercise one day to the full can be experienced now in part. 
God is the final good, and ‘ to cove Him, and to be beloved 
by Him, is the absolute perfection and end of man.’ 7 Love, 
in the sense of ‘ delightfull adhaesion,’ Baxter argues, is 
a better term for the goal than ‘ fruition,’ which tends to 
throw undue emphasis on ‘our own enjoyment of God’ 
rather than on ‘the attractive excellency’ of Him whom 
we shall enjoy, thus confusing consequence with end.” 
And although during this life, our love for the most part 
will be a ‘ Desiring, seeking Love,’ we may have ‘ some 
measure of fruition even in via, and a sensible foretaste of 
(our) future perfection.’ ™ 


67 Ib., c. xi. 68 Jb., ce. i. 69 Jb., ce. xi. 70 Ib., ce. iv. 
71 The Reason;, p. 82. 72 Ib., p. 106. 73 Ib., p. 105. 
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God has endowed mankind with ‘ an inseparable in- 
clination’ 7* to truth, goodness and Himself ; and indeed 
“the Principle of self-love’ itself was planted in us in 
order ‘ that it might suit our Natures to the Mercies of God, 
and make them sweet to us;’* but as our case stands, 
reason and virtue are weak, and sense and appetite are 
strong.”* Nevertheless Christ, who once gave us ‘ a perfect 
Example ... in his most perfect Life,’ now gives to believers 
through His Spirit ‘holy and heavenly inclinations,’ so 
that they may render obedience to Him ‘ with love, facility 
and delight (though not in perfection till they arrive at the 
state of Perfection).’” 

The Life of Faith (1669) was written, Baxter states in 
The Epistle Dedicatory, ‘that you and yours may live 
that more wise and delightful life, which consisteth in the 
daily sight of Heaven, by a Living Faith, which worketh 
by Love, in constant Obedience ;’ and its First Part includes 
a sermon preached on the text, Now faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,’ 78 which 
easily introduces the theme already noted.”* ‘ The nature 
and use of faith is to be as it were instead of presence, 
possession and sight: or to make the things that will be, 
as if they were already in existence; and the things unseen 
which God revealeth, as if our bodily eyes beheld them.’ © But 
earth, after all, is not heaven ; and we are but pilgrims 
making our way along the difficult road that leads ‘from 
sin and imperfection unto perfect holiness,’ *! and liable 
to dangers from within and without. Perfection is ‘our 
duty ’ **—a two-fold perfection in holiness and obedience : 
but owing to native lust, the utmost that God’s grace will 
enable the sanctified to achieve on earth is a settled 


74 Ib., p. 186. 75 Ib., p. 90. 76 7b., p. 124. 

77 Ib., p. 228. 78 Hebrews, xi, 1. 

79 Quoted by C. Sydney Carter, Richard Baxter, p. 18: ‘He talked 
in the pulpit with great freedom about another world, like one who had 
been there and was come as a sort of express from thence, to make report 
concerning it.’ 

80 The Life of Faith, p. 3. 


$1 76., p. 7%. 82 7b., p. 110. 
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disposition of godly living. A sanctified man is ‘ ever 
more against sin, than for it :’ ** ‘the scope and tenour 
of his life ...is for God and sincere obedience ;’ ** and 
St. Paul ‘doth not say or mean, that amy true Christian 
would live without wilful gross, or reigning sin, and cannot; 
that he would live without murder, adultery, theft, or any 
sin which is more loved than hated, but cannot.’ 8* But 
sins which spring from ‘those faculties over which the 
will hath not a despotical power,’ e.g., ‘ wandering thoughts,’ 
‘inordinate appetite or lust,’ ‘and sudden passions,’ are 
“the ordinary infirmities of the godly :’* and for these 
God has provided a remedy, ‘ because their pardon is 
renewed by Christ, as they renew their sins of infirmity.’ * 
Our proper business in this life is, positively, to desire 
perfection,*’ and negatively, to engage in ‘ such a combating 
as conquereth gross (or mortal) s¢m, and striveth against 
infirmities :’** and lest our attempts at mortification 
should prove disappointing, we should remember always 
that though God commands perfection, He will accept 
SINCERITY.®® ‘We cannot do all that we would ; but it 
doth not follow that we can do nothing which we would, 
or cannot sincerely obey the Gospel.’ % 


83 Jb., p. 426. % 1b., p. 229. 8 J7b., p. 427. %1b., p. 196. 


87 Jb., p. 605. 88 J7b., p. 230. 8 1b., p. 110. % 10., p. 229. 


W. C. DE PAULEY. 


(To be continued.) 
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It has always been a matter of regret that though our 
foundation dates from 1591, no regular list of students 
would appear to have been kept before 1638. Stray names 
of earlier students have occasionally been found in 
contemporary records, and these appear marked with an 
asterisk in the two editions of Alumni Dublinenses. 
Fortunately we are now able to print quite a large accession 
of students’ names in the period ending 1637. In those 
far off days the most important man in Ireland was that 
outstanding figure, Thomas Wentworth, first Earl of 
Strafford, who not only reigned as Lord Deputy but sent 
his son and heir to our University. In due course his family 
papers passed by marriage to the family of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
with the result that they were stored at Wentworth 
Woodhouse, the family seat in Yorkshire. Finally, all 
these documents were removed in recent years to the 
Central Library at Sheffield to be sorted. In the process a 
curious volume was discovered, inscribed: ‘A New Year’s 
Gift for Sir William Wentworth, January 1, 1639’. This 
proved to contain poems, of which two are in Greek and 
the remainder in Latin, dedicated to Strafford’s son, in-a 
laudatory strain congratulating him on recovering from 
an illness, all written by T.C.D. men of his acquaintance. 
Actually no less than 100 signatures were appended, of 
which 33 were of persons not previously known to have been 
educated_ here. 

Our warmest thanks are due to Earl Fitzwilliam and 
the Trustees of the Fitzwilliam Settled Estates and to the 
authorities of the Central Library, Sheffield, for permission 
to print extracts from this unique volume; also to Mr. 
John Wilson, of the Halifax Antiquarian Society, who, 
when examining the Wentworth papers, made the important 
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discovery in question, and was good enough to impart 
the information to the authorities of Trinity College. 

The following list contains the names of all the con- 
tributors to the ‘ New Year’s Gift’. Italics denote the 
newly-acquired names. The information in brackets has 
been added by the editors. 


T. U. SADLEIR 
HELEN M. WATSON 


Gulielmus, Dominus Bourgh, Baro de Castleconnell. 

Wingfildius Crumvell, Thomae Domini Crumvell vicecomitis 
Le-cahell filius natu maximus. 

Veressexus Crumvell, Thomae Domini Crumvell vicecomitis 
Le-cahell filius natu secundus. 

Dudleius Loftus, filius natu secundus Adami Loftus equitis 
Regni Hyberniae vicethesauraxii, et a suae maiestatis 
consilys etc. 

Tho. Bramhall, Commensalis. (Son and heir of the Most 
Rev. John, Archbishop of Armagh. Created baronet 1662. 
Died without issue 1667.) 

Johanes Garthwaite, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Johanes Reynolds, Commensalis. 

Jacobus Bishopp, in Artibus Baccalaureus. (See Alumni 
Dublinenses, p. 121, Bushopp, James.) 

Randolphus Clayton, Commensalis. (Afterwards at Oxford. 
See Foster.) 

Georgius Wandesford, filius natu maximus Chr. Wandesford 
militis Rotul Regni Hyb. custodis. 

Zacharias Taylor, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Johannes Myertt (Mayart), Commensalis. (Son of Sir Samuel 
Mayart.) 

Robertus Osburn, in Artibus Baccalaureus. (Perhaps Dean 
of Ferns, 1671.) 

Tho. Percivall, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Joannes Cusack, commensalis. 

Tho. White, commensalis. 

Tho. Ginings, in Artibus Baccalaureus. (See Alumni 
Dublinenses, p. 438, Jennings, Thomas.) 

Mauritius Courtney, commensalis. 

Ricardus Boyle, commensalis. 

Gulielmus Palmes, commensalis. 
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Philippus Taylor, in Artibus Baccalaureus. (Afterwards 
at Cambridge. See Venn.) 

Franciscus Sing, commensalis. 

Georgius Lane, commensalis. 

Guil. Fenton, commensalis, eq. fil. natu maximo. 

Joh. Golburn, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Guil. Scott, commensalis. 

Johanes Bodkin, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Rogerus West, commensalis, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Morg. Hoyne, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Joh. Fortescue, commensalis. 

Daniel Reardon, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Gulielmus Holland, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Edvardus Herbertt, Georgii Herbertt eq. Aurati filius natu 
secundus. 

Nicolaus Welsh, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Adamus Cusack, commensalis. 

Tho. Hackett, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Petrus Courthrop, commensalis. (See Alumni Dublinenses, 
p. 183, Courthope, Peter.) 

Thomas Bladen, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Georgius Dodsworth, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Jacobus Ware, filius equ. commen. (First son of Sir James 
Ware. See D. N. B.) 

Georgius Lovlock, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Ricaréus Wheeler, Regis scholaris. 

Gualterus Reylie, in Artibus Baccalaureus. (See Alumni 
Dublinenses, p. 699, Revley, Walter.) 

Johannes Moynes, Pensionarius. (Younger son of John 
Moigne, or Moynes, Bishop of Kilmore.) 

Guilelmus Glegg, in Artibus Baccalaureus. (Afterwards at 
Oxford (Glegge). See Foster.) 

Alexander Piggott, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Henricus Tilson, commensalis. (Eldest son of the Right 
Rev. Henry Tilson, Bishop of Elphin, and uncle of 
Henry Tilson, the painter. See D. N. B.) 

Tho, Dowdall, in Artibus Baccalaurevs. 

Thomas Radcliff, commensalis, filius natu maximus Georgii 
Radcliff equitis etc. 

Guilielmus Hamelton, commensalis, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 
(Archdeacon of Emly 1662. Grandson of Malcolm 
Hamilton, Archbishop of Cashel.) 

Tho. Robinson, Regis scholaris. 

Petrus Harrison, in Artibus Baccalaureus. (See Alumni 

Dublinenses, p. 374, Harrison, ... Sch. 1639; M.A. 

Cambridge incorporated from Dublin. See Venn.) 
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Jacobus Parsons, filius equitis, commensalis. (Fourth son 
of Sir William Parsons, Ist Baronet. Died unmarried.) 

Tho. Vayle, Regis scholaris. 

Henricus Mettcalfe, Pensionarius. 

Eduardus Sugden, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Tho. Crofton, Regis scholaris. 

Geo. Dodwell, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Joh. Fitzsimons, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Gulielmus Steeres, Regis scholaris. 

Tho. Lock, Regis schol. 

Leonardus Hudson, Regis scholaris. 

Edvardus Worth, Regis scholaris. 

Hezekias Holland, Regis scholaris. 

Rogerus Boyle, Regis scholaris e morbillis nuper recuperatus. 

Josephus Aiers, Regis scholaris. (See Alumni Dublinenses, 
p. 5, Aires.) 

Rodulphus Waddington, commensalis. 

Georgius Waller, in Artibus Baccalaureus. 

Nathaniel Rimes, Regis scholaris. 

Milo Martin, Regis scholaris. (Miles Martin, from Dublin, 
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A COMMENT ON UNMIXED MILK. 


dvopopea xp€ Swv Kai éx’ dxpytov yada river. 
‘Eating human flesh and drinking, on top of, it, unmixed milk.’ 
(Od. ix, 297.) 


‘WuatT in the world may this be, unmixed milk?’ The 
question is posed by Professor Page (The Homeric Odyssey, 
8). He regards the ‘ unlucky adjective’ as proof that the 
poet has confused two versions of his story. ‘ That which 
may be mixed or unmixed for drinking is not milk but 
wine; axpytoy mébv river.’ 

Whatever view one takes of the Polyphemus story, 
this last remark is surely incorrect. Before attempting, 
however, to refute it, let us look at an Euripidean passage. 
It occurs in the Cyclops (214 ff.), and has not been con- 
vincingly explained. The Cyclops, returning to his cavern, 
enquires about arrangements for a meal, and the following 
dialogue takes place :— 


Kv. dpiorov éorw ed mapecxevacpévov ; 
Xo. mwapeoriv, 6 hipvyf edtpenns éEotw povov. 
Kv. 4 «at ydAaxrds cioe xparnpes mAEw; 
Xo. wor’ éxmeiv yé o', Hv OeAns, GAov wiBov. 
Ku. prnrcov 7 Boeov } peucypévov ; 
Xo. dv av OéeAyns ov, wy "ei Katamins povor 

° 0 Tey + Ds # . 


The difficulty lies in 218. These adjectives cannot refer 
to wi@ov, and must agree with ya\a understood.!. What, 
then, does peutyuévov imply? The possibilities are these: 


1 Despite the older editors, e.g., Barnes (in Paley). Patterson (New 
York, 1900) is surely too subtle. Reading the impossible ov in 209, he 
writes: ‘The word peueypévov may suggest to the coryphaeus a thought 
other than milk, and he replies grimly, 6v dv @éAys, with a play (?) on 
6v, which he leaves the Cyclops to infer from its gender refers to i@ov 

He probably wishes the audience to have in mind av@pwrov as 
antecedent ...’ I have not had an opportunity of seeing the translation 
of Grene and Lattimore (Huripides ii, Chicago, 1956). 
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(a) a mixture of sheep’s milk and goats’ milk. But 
what would be the point of such a xpaate? 

(b) ‘ Sera-ce du lait de brebis, du lait de vache ou tous 
deux ensemble? ’—-(Patin).2, The meaning intended seems 
to be ‘ some of the one kind, some of the other.’ wiyvuse can 
scarcely bear this meaning; at any rate a parallel is wanted. 


(c) yaAa peueypévoy has a technical meaning opposed 
to axpnroy yada in our passage (to which Euripides perhaps 
refers). 

If we grant that two such phrases, quasi-technical in 
sense, may have existed, we must try to discover what they 
stood for. The evidence, unhappily, is slight. Apart from 
Oldfather’s explanation, which Page himself (and rightly 
so) rejects, two other possibilities seem open : 


(1) unmixed with water, undiluted. This, the normal 
meaning of axpatog used of wine, seems not inapplicable 
to milk, especially to strong milk such as that of sheep or 
goats, with which Polyphemus is concerned (cf. e.g., 244). 
To Odysseus, little used to drinking milk in any case, 
such a draught might well seem worthy of remark.4 But 
the practice, though a natural one, of mixing milk with 
water, seems not to be very well attested; we are certainly 
unjustified in using this passage to prove that it was the 
common custom (as Merry and Riddell do ad loc.).5 In 
modern Ireland also, when sheep’s milk is drunk, it is 
apparently first boiled but not diluted.® 


2 Euripide, ii, p. 295. 

3 Op cit. p. 19, n. 13. Oldfather refers the words to ix, 246 ff. (Class. 
Phil., vii, 1913, 195 ff.). But axpyrtov thus makes a distinction that seems 
pointless. “ 

4 On the use of milk in Homer, see below. 

5 Similarly A. M. Clerke (Familiar Studies in Homer, 195). ‘ Those 
early herdsmen differed from us in liking their simple beverage well 
watered.’ And again: ‘Only Polyphemus, a giant and a glutton, was 
voracious enough to swallow the undiluted contents of his pails.’ Most 
editors and translators give ‘ unwatered ’. 

6 For this information, I am indebted to Dr. Michael Tierney. 
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(2) Unmixed with honey, unsweetened. peAixparov 
in Homer means honey mixed with milk, and is poured 
out as an offering to the dead (cf. e.g., Od. x, 516 ff., 
xi, 24 ff.).7_ This fact almost certainly pre-supposes its 
use as a drink among the living; and even if these passages 
are un-Homeric (Page), they are still an early reference 
to a custom which long survived among the Greeks. So 
Pindar greets Aristocleides thus : 

xaipe, piros. eyd rode roe 
méumw pmepnrypméevov wédAc AevK@ 
oiv yaAaktt, Kipvapéva 8 Eepo’ aupére, 
mop’ dotdipov AioAjow év mvoatow avdAov . . 


(Nemeans, iii, 76 ff.). 


According to Aelian, contemporary Greeks thought of 
milk as requiring to be sweetened : auéAyouar yap (oi 'Ivdot) 
meptyAdKatov yada Kai ob Séovtac avani—a avrg ped, Smep 
ovv dpwow “EXAnveg (N.A., Xv, 7.). It may well have 


been a very ancient practice. 

Is it possible, then, that what Polyphemus drank was 
(by Greek standards) sour, ‘ unsweetened’ milk? The 
paucity of evidence forbids us to urge this interpretation 
strongly, but so much one may safely say: the words 
axpntov yada are not, as with Page, a careless use of Epic 
formula. They are rather a quasi-technical expression whose 
precise significance is now unknown. The Greeks apparently 
found no trouble with the phrase, and the change to ué@v 
would have been easy, had any Aristarchus cared to make it. 

Milk as a food is seldom found in Homer, though this 
by no means proves its use was rare. The reason may be 
personal to Homer: compare the explanation that is given 
of the seeming dislike for eating fish. Or again, milk- 


7 Eustathius on Od. x, 519. weAtkparor dé of maXatol piypa pact péALTos 
kat ydéAaxtos évrad0a (Cf. Schol. Eur. Orestes, 115... kpGma éx péAcros 
Kai ydAakros, of mévtor wed “Opnpov péxpe kai és dpte Kpauma péAcros 
Kal voaTos TO eALKparov oidacr). 

8 Scott, The Unity of Homer, 6-7. 
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drinking might be common, though spurned by the Achaean 
upper-classes, whose children from an early age drank 
wine (cf. Od. xvi, 442 ff.).2 Odysseus and his company 
eat greedily of cheese while disdaining the ‘ pails that 
brimmed with whey ’ (ix, 231 ff.; cf. 222). If ‘ the native 
strength of milk ... was too much for them’, so 
apparently was its opposite extreme. Even when short 
of food and wine and eating fish and birds in desperation, 
the possibility of milking the cattle of the Sun apparently 
had never crossed their minds (xii, 329 ff.). True, they 
would hardly have succeeded (yévo¢g & ob yiyverar adror, 
xii, 130). But only Odysseus has this information, and 
he at the moment is asleep. It is meat, not milk, that is 
demanded; in the absence of wine they will use water 
(cf. 362). Again, class-consciousness concerning food is 
incredible in such a situation. Why, then, do Homer’s 
heroes appear to refrain from drinking milk? # 

A preference for sweet wine can well be understood in 
a people who seem to have thought of milk as sour. (Notice 
that Menelaus, while recalling the wonders he has seen 
in Libya (Od. iv, 88),!” remarks on their ‘ sweet-tasting ’ 
milk. The real explanation may lie deeper. The relatively 
advanced Homeric culture need not blind us to the 
primitive beliefs beneath the surface. More enlightened 
times preserve as customs what were formerly awesome 


® Cf. K. Wyss, Die Milch im Kultus der Griechen und Rémer (Giessen, 
1914), 4... * Die oberen Gesellschaftschichten verschmaten also die Milch 
fast ganz und gebrauchten das Fleisch als Hauptnahrungsmittel ... ’ 


10 Clerke, loc. cit. 


11 It might, of course, be retorted that in any case cow’s milk was 
unknown. Cf. Leaf on Iliad, ii, 471. Wyss loc. cit. ... ‘ Schon von Homer 
aber wird Kuhmilch als Nahrungsmittel gar nicht mehr erwahnt .. 
This may be an ‘argument from silence’. 

12 évOa pev ovre advak émidevns ovre Te roma 
TUpOD Kal KpEL@v, OSE yAUKEpoto ydAakTos . 

13 Not now, however, to be identified with Mycenaean: see M. I. 
Finley, The World of Odysseus (London, 1956). 
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taboos or rites, and superstitious fears live on as habits. 
Of this, I suggest, we have an instance, in the distaste that 
is shown for milk in Homer, a distaste standing in marked 
contrast to the great partiality for meat. 

The superstitious and magical beliefs concerning milk 
need no detailed consideration. They stem from the 
natural conception of milk as the primal food of life, and 
are widespread among many early peoples in the pastoral 
stages of their growth.* Taboos and restrictions on the 
use of milk remain among modern pastoral communities. 

Very strict and very interesting regulations are enforced 
by the Masai, Bahima and Washamba tribesmen.™ A 
physical connection, in their belief, exists between the 
animals and their milk: the latter must, therefore, be 
protected from contacts injurious to the herd. Milk and 
vegetables may not come in contact, and the same thing 
applies to milk and meat. Not only may these not be 
placed in the same pot, but they must not come together 
in the stomach. ‘... Pastoral tribes who subsist on the 
milk and flesh of their cattle are careful not to eat beef 
and milk at the same time; they allow a considerable 
interval to elapse ...’.16 Masai warriors, in particular, 
are obliged to conform strictly to this rule, and among 
the Nandi, for example, its violation involves flogging. 
Frazer notes similar taboos from other tribes and refers 
to the modern Jewish custom, which requires the passage 
of an hour at least between the eating of flesh and milk. 
Among the Bahima meals of meat are followed by a drink 
of beer, not milk (cf. the Homeric heroes’ use of wine).!? 

It would not be surprising if some similar belief (perhaps 
even by Homeric times mere custom) underlies Homer’s 
attitude to milk. Homeric conceptions have found a 


14 For a summary, see Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
viii, 633, s. v. Milk. 

15 J. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, iii, 150 ff. 

16 Frazer, op. cit., 151. 

17 Id. op. cit., 152. 
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parallel in such unlikely places as Japan, and we need 
not think them strange in Africa.4® The principal meals of 
Homer’s heroes (and the only ones referred to by the poet) 
consist almost entirely of meat. Does taboo, or custom 
based upon it, forbid them the use of milk to follow? !® 

This explanation, if tenable at all, will throw light on 
the line under discussion. The cannibalism of the Cyclops 
had naturally inspired the Greeks with terror (aunxavin 
& Exe Guudv). But even so, Odysseus had made a mental 
note of the ways of yet another race of men (cf. Od. i, 3). 
For Polyphemus (a) drank his milk unsweetened and 
(6) drank it on top of (human) flesh. This last act combined 
novelty with horror: Odysseus’s words express his sense 
of both.?° 


18 Clerke, op. cit., 212, cites parallels with early Greek beliefs from 
Japan and from the Congo regions. 

19 This does not, of course, imply that milk was never drunk. Homer, 
who shows little interest in food, does not pause to describe each casual 
snack, 

20 Dr. Michael Tierney, in a letter, has kindly offered his view of the 
passage. I should like to mention it, though disagreeing. He finds axpytov 
yaAa quite natural in the context : the sense conveyed is ‘ raw’ or French 
‘nature’. A parallel, he suggests, is to be found in the Irish ‘ leamhnacht ’ 
(‘ leamh-lacht ’, ‘ plain milk’), which is now used to mean simply ‘ milk ’. 


R. G. USSHER. 
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NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES’S FROGS. 


(i) Where was the play first produced? Among recent 
writers Miss M. Bieber in American Journal of Archaeology 
lvili (1954), 277, following Dérpfeld and Anti, supports the 
view that the Lenaean plays were produced in ‘ the Lenaion 
theatre’ in the hollow west of the Acropolis. Pickard- 
Cambridge in The dramatic festivals of Athens (1953), 37-8, 
prefers the theory that the Lenaean plays were transferred 
from the Agora to the Theatre of Dionysos S.E. of the 
Acropolis perhaps about 445 B.c. after Pericles’s improve- 
ments in the Theatre. 

Since no clear literary or archaeological evidence has 
been found, there may be room for an appeal to common 
sense. The Lenaean festival took place in late January 
or early February. In these months the cold during the 
day is mainly due to northerly winds. Hesiod (Works, 
504 ff.) describes their effect in Boeotia, next door to 
Attica, as producing days ‘fit to skin an ox’. The only 
place in ancient Athens giving good—almost complete— 
shelter from these winds was under the southern cliffs of 
the Acropolis. Can we believe that the Athenians, who 
hated the cold, would sit or stand for hours exposed to the 
wintry winds! at the Lenaean plays when there was a 
precinct of Dionysos giving full shelter at no great distance 
from the Agora? The cold winds would have been 
even worse for the actors and chorus when they had to 
appear almost naked or else (as Professor Webster holds) 
dressed in thin tights. 

The same argument holds against the suggested site 
in the Agora, though this district is not quite so exposed 


1 Rain, hail, or snow, would constitute a diosemia, causing a post- 
ponement of public assemblies (see Pauly-Wissowa v, 1083), but I know 
of no evidence for postponement owing to cold winds. 
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as Dérpfeld’s site, where the northerly winds would be 
funneled in from the slopes of the Pnyx and the Acropolis. 
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(ii) cimep Tonow pydev Ovrep Dpvvexos 
eiwOe moveiv kat Avxis kdameupias 
aoxevn hépovo éExaorot év wo. 
un pépove Kwpwoia 


Frogs, 13-15. 


Emendations of this notorious crux are almost as numerous 
as editors of Aristophanes. A few editors (including Tucker) 
have tried to interpret the text as it stands above (which 
has the best ms. support) or as given in the ancient variants 
(especially oxevnpopovo’ ), chiefly by dexterous manipulation 
of the relative w»wep. There is another possible approach. 
If we can take éxaoror’ as having a relative sense, ‘ each 
time’ (as in, e.g., ‘ Each time I see a platypus, it makes 
me laugh’), good sense emerges : ‘if I am to do nothing 
of the things Phrynichus is accustomed to do—and Lycis, | 


and Ameipsias—each time they carry baggage (i.e., 

introduce baggage-carriers) in comedy’. 
The lexicographers do not record any examples of 

éxaorore in this sense. But similar uses of demonstrative 


two for we, tv8a = ‘where’ or ‘when’, 760: = 66, and 
(one example only, in late Greek) rore = Gre, réppa = 
dpa, réwg = Fwe.2 The full construction of éxdorore in 
this sense would be éxaorore ... dre (or with érav and 
the subjunctive for vaguer conditions as in Clouds, 1458-9). 
The assonance would tend to prompt the elliptical con- 
struction. But possibly no explicit construction of this 
kind would, be in the mind of a Greek when using demon- 
stratives for relatives in this way. Semasiologically it is 
perhaps best explained as a result of the development 
from a paratactic to a hypotactic style. The close syntactical 
similarities between the definite article and the relative 


adverbs in a relative sense are found elsewhere: e.g., | 


2 See L.S.J. s. vv., and also Kiihner-Gerth ii, 2, 226 ff., Schwyzer 
ii, 640 ff. 
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&¢ (especially in Ionic), though in this case deriving from 
an early phonetic similarity, would strengthen the tendency. 

If this use of gxaorore is allowed it also improves, I 
think, the interpretation of Knights 1070-2: 


ov TovTo dyow. GAAG vais Exaorore 
airet taxelas dpyuvpoAdyous obroot 
tavtas dmavdg py diddvac o” 6 Aogias. 


This is usually construed by understanding ag after vaic, 
and translated: ‘The oracle doesn’t say this. But the 
... Ships which this fellow demands on each occasion 
Loxias forbids you to give him’. It seems to me to make 
better sense if we take éxaorore as a relative and translate: 
‘.... But each time this fellow demands... ships, Loxias 
forbids you to give them’. Here, as in the Frogs passage, 
éxaotore is not put first in its clause.® 

(iii) The Doric form ruvvd¢g in v. 139 (ruvveurwi) has 
been dubiously explained as a characteristic word for the 
Dorian Heracles who speaks it. But it also occurs, with 
no such excuse, in Acharnians 367 and Thesmophoriazusae 
745. Perhaps this word and the Doric yevvadag (which 
occurs for the first time in Greek literature in Frogs 179) 
are examples of wartime slang borrowed from the Pelopon- 
nesian enemy, like ‘ blitz’ and ‘ flak’ in 1939-45 English 
usage and ‘strafe’ in 1914-18, or like the Persian words 
used by Aeschylus.* 


(iv) Though Miss M. Bieber (loc. cit. supra) is inclined 
to believe that the Frog chorus was visible to the spectators,® 


3 Mr. A. C. Moorhouse, who kindly read this note and suggested 
improvements, queries whether it might not be better to emend the Frogs 
passage to éxaa@’ dr’. This had previously occurred to me but seemed 
unnecessary in view of Wasps 1070: nor would such a corruption be easy 
to account for. 

4 For these last cf. L. J. D. Richardson in Studies in honour of Gilbert 
Norwood (Toronto, 1952), 60-7 and Stanford, Aeschylus in his style (Dublin, 
1942), 51-2. 

5 The term rapaxopyynpa in the dramatis personae of R and V might 
imply a visible chorus, but a scholiast expressly denies that possibility 
here. 
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few are likely to support her. Editors have not, I think, 
noticed that Aristophanes actually alludes to their 
invisibility. When Dionysos in v. 227 says to the Frogs 
obdiv yap ia: add’ 7 woa—, ‘For you are nothing but 
Koax’, he means it literally; in fact here Aristophanes 
may be deliberately braving out the necessity® that 
prevented him from getting a set of frog-costumes for his 
chorus and so compelled him to keep them out of sight 
until they appeared dressed as Mystai. 

(v) The difficulties of the lyric verses which introduce 
the contest between Aeschylus and Euripides (814-29) 
are notorious. One of the many puzzling features has 
never, so far as I know, been explained with even remote 
probability, and I propose to concentrate on it. This is 
Callistratus’s explanation of Avery in v. 826 as Onpidior 
Aentov apddpu, which no editor seems to have taken 
seriously. 

But suppose for a moment that he is right and that 
Aristophanes does mean to compare Euripides to some 
‘very small for ‘slender’, or ‘slight ’| creature’, does it 
make good sense? I think it does. Euripides, Aristophanes 
tells us in this line, is a e@ropatovpydé¢ ‘ mouth-worker ’ 
who ‘torments (or tortures) words (or verses)’ (roy 
Bacavistpa) ‘unrolling his tongue’ (reading yA@soar 
tAcaaopévy).? It seems to me that if any specific creature 
is in Aristophanes’s mind here it may well be a minute 
mosquito § extending its proboscis, probing into Aeschylus’s 
words or verses, and ‘ working’ on them with its mouth. 

If we look back to the opening lines of this chorus we 
also find some confirmation of Callistratus’s view. Aeschylus 


« 


6 We must remember the poverty of the choregoi at this time : see 


the scholia on edreAeia in v. 405 and the discussion of the synchoregia 
in Pickard-Cambridge, Dramatic festivals 54. 

7 For a large tongue as a sign of new-generation degeneracy see Clouds 
1017 (cf. 1014). 

8 For the notion of Aewrrotys in connection with a fly (éumis) see 
the elaborate description in Clouds 160-5. 
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is described as ‘ the terrible loud-roarer ’ (which does not, 
I think, refer to a lion here but to a bull, as in 804 *), who 
sees—and now the text is obscure and perhaps deeply 
corrupted: but at least he sees something which is 6&¢Aa\ov 
‘sharp-prattling ’. In Birds 244 Aristophanes described 
midges or gnats as d&berouo (which a scholiast explains 
as referring to their buzz not their bite) : so, too, Aeschylus 
describes Io’s gadfly as 6§berouog in P. V.675. Meleager 
in Anth. Pal. 5, 150, calls mosquitos (kwvwmec) dFu3dar, 
Secondly, AaAéw is used occasionally of insects (see L.S. J. 
s.v. li). Thirdly, in view of the subsequent reference by 
Aristophanes in v. 815 to a tooth or teeth, flies were 
believed to have teeth (Lucian, Encom. Musc. 3). Their 
reputation for boldness and shamelessness goes back, of 
course, to Homer.!” 

It is at least possible, then, that Aristophanes in vv. 
815 and 826-7 visualized Euripides as an exasperating 
fly which bites and annoys the bull-like or lion-like 
Aeschylus, as the gadfly persecutes Aeschylus’s Io in the 
P.V. This seems to me to express the contrast between 
the ponderous Aeschylus and the deft, light-weight 
Euripides much better than a contrast between a lion and 
a wild boar (as most editors have taken Aristophanes’s 
intention to have been). 

Two further points of interpretation follow from this. 
First, if 6€¢AaAov means a sharp-buzzing fly here, it is a 
kind of ‘kenning’, like tpiSpenérag and otopnarovpyoc! 
in this same chorus, and like the well-known 4argcyog, 


8 On the other hand if the lion-emblem is predominant for Aeschylus 
here we have a reference to a contest between lion and gnats in Knights 
1037-9, probably from a proverbial source : cf. L.S.J. at Kove, 

10 See further in Pauly-Wissowa vi, 2744 ff. 

11 To’s eyes roll in P.V. 882 and she is carried * off the course with wild 
breath’ in 883-4 (very like Aeschylus in Frogs 816-17, 995, and 825). 
Possibly Aristophanes intends a direct allusion to this. 

12 Cf. especially Aeschylus’s dv@enoupyos for a bee in Persians 612 
and mvpavorys for a moth in fr. 288 : for further examples see I. Waern, 


THS OSTEA (Uppsala, 1951). 
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pepéotxog, and avdéoreog in Hesiod. Perhaps Aristophanes’s 
intention in using these is to add a touch of folk humour 
(for the benefit of the rustics in the audience) to the 
prevailing note of epico-dithyrambic parody in this amazing 
chorus. Or possibly, since these kennings are also a feature 
of oracular style (cf. the parody in Knights 1068) an oracular 
flavour is intended. Or—Aristophanes being what he is— 
he intends to get both of these effects. 

Secondly, the interpretation of Aforog, Alodog, Aowémrvyoc, 
and vméderog, in L.S.J. needs amplification. In Knights 
1368 vmodiorag (rvydioor) is taken to mean ‘ flat 
underneath ’, and Atordrvyay (its gloss in the scholia) 
to mean ‘ smooth-buttocked’. But the description of an 
effeminate type in Clouds 1018 refers to his tuyny mcpav 
(in contrast with the masculine muyjy peyadAnv). So, too, 
Xispog is explained by Moeris (see L.S.J.) as amuyoc, i.e., 
deficient in (the size of) one’s muvyai; and AepwoacBa is 
glossed by Hesychius as éAatrwofar, It would seem then 
that the meaning ‘small, slender’ as in Callistratus’s 
gloss and in the scholium on Knights 1368 should be 
admitted for all these terms. 


(vi) ov Snr éxeivos, dAAa Tov ’Epiovviov 


“Eppnv xOdviov mpooeire ... (1144-5). 


The Ravenna ms. reads éxeivoc, the others éxetvor. 
Neither reading gives quite satisfactory sense. I suggest 
éxeivwc, ‘in that way’: cf. Hippocrates, Fract. 27, Plato, 
Republic 556a and L.S.J.s.v. The main objection to the 
ms. readings is that the ambiguity cited by Euripides in 
the previous line depends on a verb éwomrevev not on a 
description “of Hermes himself: hence an adverb seems 
needed in Aeschylus’s reference. To assume dédAro¢ out 
of the preceding déAurg Aabpatore seems forced to me. 


13 It is possible, of course, that in Kn. 1368 the notion of smallness is 
implied only in the diminutive rvydcoww: but this does not. seem 
adequate. See further refs. in Blaydes. 
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The corruption we/o¢g is, of course, frequent in texts of 
fifth-century writers: ékeivey could easily have been 
substituted to fit the preceding and following accusative 
“Eppiiv, 


(vii) There is much disagreement about the several 
meanings of tro¢ in Frogs. Such minor variations as 
‘word ’ and ‘ phrase ’ need not trouble us : and to translate 
the plural by ‘ dialogue’ (as, for example, Fitts and van 
Dacle at 862) is a reasonable extension of these meanings. 
But does érog ever mean ‘a line, verse, of poetry’ in 
Aristophanes? Liddell and Scott say: ‘in pl. ... lines, 
verses, esp. of spoken lines in the drama’ citing Frogs 862, 
956, ‘etc.’ I propose to show that this is misleading. 

tmoc in various forms occurs fifty-one times in 
Aristophanes (see O. J. Todd, Index Aristophaneus). Outside 
Frogs it occurs twenty-one times with no reference to poetry 
and eleven times in contexts referring to poetry (Knights 
39, 508; Clouds, 544, 638; Wasps 1047; Peace 750; Birds 
908; 939, 966, 972; Thesm. 53). In none of these last 
instances does the general sense necessitate translating 
tnog by ‘ lines’, and in no case is the sense clearly improved 
by doing so. In Frogs trog¢ occurs three times (358, 799, 
904) without, and sixteen times (802, 826, 862, 882, 885, 
948, 956, 1161, 1181, 1198, 1381, 1387, 1388, 1395, 1407, 
1410) with reference to poetry. I shall examine the two 
passages selected by Liddell and Scott first (862, 956) : 


Tarn, Ta meAn, TA vevpa THS Tpaywdias 
and 
Aerrov te xavovwry eiaBodas érav Te ywviacpors. 


In the first the meaning ‘ lines’ makes the whole verse a 
less comprehensive and less tidy description of the media 
of tragedy than if we translate ‘dialogue, lyrics, and plot’ 
or ‘diction, music, and plot’. In the second ‘ verbal 
angulations’ (i.e., the measuring of verbal style as if 
it consisted of geometrical figures) also gives a more 
comprehensive sense—and Aristophanes generally prefers 
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the further-reaching phrase—then ‘ angulations of verses ’. 
There is certainly no necessity to translate rc; as ‘ verse ’ 
here. 

The weighing-scene (1378 ff.) does, however, seem to 
give some slight support to this meaning. When Dionysos 
says (1381): ‘ Now you two recite revmog into the scales’, 
Aeschylus and Euripides, in fact, speak a single line each. 
But actually rovro¢ is used soon afterwards (1395) in a 
way that can only mean ‘ word, term’ and in 1387 and 
1388 rovrog makes rather better sense as ‘ word, phrase ’. 
Further, just before its use in 1381 (which, in my opinion, 
is the only place in Aristophanes where ‘line’ does give 
slightly better sense) Dionysos uses (1379) 76 pijma ‘his 
phrase’ as a synonym for the following rovre¢, which, 
I think, precludes us from translating frog in 1381 
specifically as ‘line’.44 And actually when Dionysos 
judges the ‘weight’ of the words spoken he pays no 
attention to their metrical, rhythmical, or phonetic, 
texture but only to their word-meanings. In other words, 
it is actually misleading to take the weighing scene as a 
weighing of lines (and many editors have in fact been so 
misled) : it is a weighing of phrases.4° The tragic poets 
speak single whole lines for Aristophanes’s own metrical 
convenience, not as an essential condition of the contest. 

I conclude, then, that it is unnecessary and at times 
misleading to take éwo¢ (singular or plural) in Aristophanes 
as referring specifically to ‘lines’ of poetry. Occam’s 
razor should be used by lexicographers as well as by 
philosophers. 


14T take it that similarly in 882, 1198-9, pyya and ézos are comple- 
mentary synonyms. Of course, they might be ‘ phrase’ and ‘ verse’ : 
but in 1178 Aeschylus criticizes words and phrases, not verses as poetic 
units. 

16 In 1410 ‘ two phrases’ or even ‘two words’ gives sufficiently good 
sense. If it meant ‘ two lines ’ it would present an exception to the supposed 
line-for-line contest. 


W. B. STANFORD. 
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AESCHYLUS, PERSAE 133. 






aPppomevOei¢ Paley (codd. axpotevOsic,) 









It is disconcerting, even mortifying, to find that one has 
been preaching false doctrine. In drawing the attention 
of students to Paley’s brilliant and certain emendation, 
I have referred them to Sidgwick’s edition of the Persae, 
: in which there is (pp. Xv—xvii) an admirable account of 
| the value of scholia in giving evidence of an older and 
truer reading than that actually preserved in the MSS. 
: But, misled by Sidgwick’s phrasing, I have, in error with 
others to-day, always given Paley the credit for initially 























deducing aPBpo7evOei¢ from an unintentional hint in the 
scholia. Paley’s brilliance was of another order. 
Sidgwick’s note reads: ‘Mss. [epoideg axpomevOeic. 
This makes quite good sense, ‘‘ the Persian women in utter 
sorrow ”’: but the scholiast [A], interpreting the adjective 
says :—immdvwg mevOovaa we Soxtiv aBpivecOa [éva- 
BpbvecOa M] eri ry mevOeiv, ‘ persistently lamenting, 
so that they seem to luxuriate in their sorrow.’’ From this 
Paley perceived that the schol. was explaining, zot 
axpowevieig (which indeed requires no comment) but the 
very similar word apomevfeic, “ revelling in sorrow”’, 
which exactly fits the explanation, and is a much choicer 
word.’ What Paley really derived from the scholia was, 
not the inspiration leading to the restoration, but con- 
firmation of what he had already conjectured on other 
(and, I think we may say, more scholarly) grounds. 
It is instructive to trace the sequence in Paley’s thought 
on this passage. In the 3rd and 4th editions (1870 and 
1879 respectively) of his Aeschylus in Bell’s Bibliotheca 
Classica (which are by far the most likely to be seen to-day) 
his note is as follows!:‘ The MSS. and edd. give axpomwev@<i; 


1In all these citations the line references have been adjusted to 
agree with the latest Oxford Texts. 
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This ought to mean, “ grieving from the depths of the 
heart’, but in Ag. 805 and Eur. Hec, 242, old’, ov yap 
dxpag Kxapdiag ELavoé nov, the sense is clearly the reverse, 
“the mere surface of the heart’’. [So Hippol. 255, un 
Tpo¢ dxpov pvetdv Wvyiic.] Yet in Bacch. 203, d¢ axpwr 
gpevwv has the same force as roEdrng axpoc, Ag. 628, viz., 
that of height and superiority. Blomfield quotes opynv 
axpo¢, Herod. I. 73, which contains the same idea. I 
have admitted the correction which I formerly proposed 
without noticing [at the time] that the Schol. must have 
so read, we Ooxeiv aBpivestac imi ro (lity) mevOeiv, 
Compare ai aBpdyou [lepotdeg inf. 541. On B and « 
confused see Suppl. 547’, where P. gives 8 instances of 
the confusion. When, and how, did Paley first think of 
the true reading? 

I find that his note in the first edition (1855) in the 
Bibliotheca Classica also reads as above, except for the 
two phrases enclosed by me in square brackets, which are 
later additions. The second addition (‘at the time’) 
emphasises the point I am making now—that Paley was 
not led to the truth by a clue in the scholia. The first 
addition is, I think, an error. The passage in the Hippolytus 
surely marches with that from the Bacchae on the other 
side, ‘ to the depths of one’s marrow ’, ‘ to one’s innermost 


marrow ’. The presence of this ambiguity in compounds. 


and phrases containing a@kpog (e.g., axpag vuxtréog Soph. 
Aj. 285, ‘at dead of night’ as contrasted with axpévuxoc. 
‘at nightfall’) vitiates the argument from the idiom of 
Greek.? 

We have, therefore, to go back to Paley’s earliest classical 
publication, the edition of Aeschylus, with brief Latin 
notes, which he produced in seven parts between 1844 
and 1847 from the press of J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 
The Persae was Part VI (June, 1847). Here his note was: 


2 Blomfield’s citation from Herodotus is also doubtful, as capable 
of other interpretations and confounded by an ov« in most MSS. 
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‘axpowevOeic, summo luctu confectae. Fortasse legendum 
est aBporervOeic, ut aBpdyom v. 541, nam saepe permutatus 
x et B. Vide ad Suppl. 547’ (three instances given there). 

The restoration of aSpomevci¢ is extremely interesting, 
as illustrating the methods of textual criticism. There 
were four roads leading to it: (a) the idiomatic, (bd) the 
stylistic, (c) the palaeographical, and (d) the evidence of 
the scholia. The idiomatic was perceived by Paley, but 
it fails here to be of much weight by itself, as he also saw. 
But in noticing Aeschylus’ fondness in this play for aSpo- 
compounds in reference to the Persians, Paley, anticipating 
Headlam’s doctrine of ‘sustained figures ’,? showed his 
nice appreciation of Aeschylean diction ; and when he 
could support this clue by the graphical similarity of « 
and B in the cursive hand he was justified in making his 
conjecture. Certainty only came later when the scholia 
were consulted. But none of this story could be deduced 
from the critical apparatus of three successive Oxford 
Classical Texts, which in turn read aPpomevOeig (ex schol. 
collato 541) Paley [Sidgwick, 1899] : aBporwev@kic = [G. 
Murray, 1937]: @PBponevPeig e & Paley [G. Murray, 
1955]; or from ‘coll. schol., Paley’ (H. Weil, Teubner), 
“schol. Paley’ (H. Weir Smith, Loeb) and ‘schol.’ (P. 
Mazon, Budé). A juster note would be: aBpomer@ei¢ coni. 
Paley, confirm. =. 


30. R. XVI. 9, Dec. 1902, p. 436. They are called by Stanford 
“dominant or recurrent images’ (Aeschylus in His Style, p. 96). 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 








HOW MUCH OF STEELE’S GUARDIAN No. 39 
DID BERKELEY WRITE? 


THE title of the article may appear to concern a fairly 
minute point of Berkeleian scholarship, but in fact there 
is an important matter at stake—the character of the 
philosopher. If Berkeley wrote the whole of paper No. 39 
in The Guardian we should have evidence of a bitter, 
vindictive streak in his nature, evidence which is not 
paralleled in any of the other testimony we possess. I 
shall argue that he did not write all of the paper in question. 

To appreciate the problem presented by No. 39 we 
must look at the background provided by the Guardian 
papers as a whole. The original issues of the periodical, 
which appeared daily from 12 March to 1 October 1713, 
contained no external clues to their authorship. But 
when Steele brought out in two volumes (1714) the first 
collected edition of the 175 papers, he gave in his preface 
some explicit information, and some hints, about their 
authors. Addison’s numerous contributions, for example, 
were all distinguished by ‘ the mark of an hand’, a small 
sign which appears at the end of over fifty of the papers. 
Pope, Gay, Parnell, and of course Steele himself are 
among the other writers mentioned, and ‘ Mr. Berkeley 
of Trinity-College in Dublin has embellished them [the 
volumes] with many excellent arguments in honour of 
religion and virtue’. Now there are a considerable number 
of the papers which argue directly or indirectly in favour 
of religion and virtue. Which of these are by Berkeley 
has been a problem for his editors, and their solutions 
have differed. The bishop’s son, George, had assigned 
ten of the papers to his father. The 1789 editor of The 
Guardian added two more. A. C. Fraser (1871) added a 
further two to the Berkeleian list, giving a total of fourteen. 
G. Sampson (1897) followed him, but was dubious. The 
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first thorough treatment of the question was given by 
Dr. Luce in Mind (1943); his discussion is summarised in 
Vol. VII of the present edition of Berkeley’s works. His 
main conclusion is that twelve of Fraser’s fourteen papers 
are by Berkeley. This meant rejecting Nos. 3 and 69 
from Fraser’s list. A good reason, inter alia, for rejecting 
No. 3 was, as Dr. Luce remarked, that on an important 
occasion—his defence of his character before the House 
of Commons—Steele claimed the paper for himself.! (The 
1789 editor of The Guardian had noted this point, but could 
not bring himself to reject the ascription of No. 3 to 
Berkeley by his son.) For admirers of Berkeley’s character 
the rejection had the merit of showing that he did not 
publish the harsh sentiment, ‘ But if ever man deserved 
to be denied the common benefits of air and water, it is 
the author of A Discourse of Free-thinking ’* 

To come now to No. 39. The bishop’s son and the various 
editors have all agreed that this is by Berkeley. The 
evidence, which is strong, is summarised by Dr. Luce 
in Vol. VII. But 39, like 3, contains an unpleasant utterance 
which is out of character with the Berkeley revealed in 
his writings and described by his friends. (Bishop Atterbury 
wrote of him in 1713: ‘So much understanding, so much 
knowledge, so much innocence, and such humility, I did 
not think had been the portion of any but angels till I 
saw this gentleman’. And similar testimony could be 
multiplied.) The utterance referred to is, ‘ by what has 
appeared hitherto [from the pens of certain free-thinkers], 
they have only raised our longing to see their posthumous 
works ’. The remark is apparently meant to be witty, but 
is none the more pleasant for that. ‘ I wish you were dead, 
old man’ is what it comes to. It is hard to believe that 
Berkeley would have written it. If he did write it then 
we should have to revise the opinion of him we should 
form on the evidence of his other writings and of those 


1 See Mr. Steele’s Apology (1714), p. 44. 
2 The Guardian (1714), p. 13 (12° issue). 
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who knew him, including Atterbury, Steele, Pope and his 
own wife.’ Possibly the taunt was only an impulsive jibe, 
written in haste? But Berkeley was an exact and careful 
writer, unlikely to publish extravagant sentiments even 
if they had occurred to him. The last paragraph, too, of 
39 rings un-Berkeleian. It is chaff at the expense of Steele’s 
fellow-editor, Abel Roper, and would come much more 
naturally from a seasoned journalist than from a young 
visitor to London, newly-arrived in its literary circle. 

In view of all this I suggested, in a review of Vol. VII (Her- 
mathena, \xxxviii) that the latter half of 39 (two pages or so) 
was by Steele, not Berkeley. But I had onlyinternal evidence 
to go on. External evidence I think I have now found. 
It is derived from a study of the rules of punctuation and 
typography consistently followed by Steele in The Guardian 
and elsewhere. Though the evidence will be most readily 
appreciated, and of course examined, by a reader with a 
copy of The Guardian in front of him, I shall try by 
quotation where necessary to make it comprehensible to 
those not so placed. 

I shall be referring throughout to the first collected 
edition (1714) of The Guardian. This edition has the 
authority of Steele himself, but I have also verified that 
its punctuation and typography tally with that in the 
papers as they originally appeared in daily folio half-sheets 
in 1713.4 

An average Guardian paper, I may mention here, 
occupies about four pages in the 1714 duodecimo edition. 


3 See her moving and convincing description of his character, which 
must be one of the finest tributes ever paid to a husband by his wife. Dr. 
Luce has recorded it in two versions, The life of George Berkeley, p. 181, 
and The works of George Berkeley, vol. VII, p. 387. 


4Mr. D. G. Neill of the Bodleian Library has kindly made tho 
comparison for me, as the T.C.D. Library does not possess the original 
1713 papers. Our library has, however, both the 8° and 12° issues of the 
1714 edition, and appears to be unique in this respect among the public 
libraries of the British Isles. (See bibliographical note at end.) 
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The Guardian papers may for the present purpose be 
divided into two classes : 

I. Those in which a letter forms either part or the 
whole of the paper. 

II. Those in which a letter does not appear. 

I shall call these letter and non-letter papers respectively. 

Let us now consider I and II in turn. 

I. Letter-papers. 

(a2) The letter is always put into inverted commas. 

This is so whether the letter forms the whole of the 
day’s paper, or only part of it. Examples of the former 
are 14, 60, 86; of the latter, 9, 10, 11 and many others. 

The rule also holds whether the letter is obviously from 
a fictitious source, as in 68; or by a probably genuine 
correspondent, as in 36 (Thomas Birch ?)5, 66 (Thomas 
Parnell ?) 5, 93 (William Wootton ?)5, go (Steele himself). 

(b) Where the letter does not form the whole of the 
paper, i.e. where there is accompanying matter, by way 
of introduction, comment, or other addendum, that 
accompanying matter is not put into inverted commas. 

Examples: introduction 36, 41, 66; concluding comment 
38, 50; interposed comment go. 

We shall return shortly to consider further this 
accompanying matter, but let us first comment on our 
other type of Guardian issue, the non-letter papers. 

II. Non-letter papers. 

Here the paper, whether by Steele himself, or by 
another hand, is not put into inverted commas. 

Example of the former: 3 (Steele). 

Examples of the latter : 61 (Pope), 67 (Addison). 

The ascriptions here are on Steele’s authority. 

It may be added that where a paper contains a sub- 
stantial quotation, from a book or other source, that 
quotation is usually put into inverted commas, though 
italics are sometimes employed. Examples are 27, 37, 52, 
88, 103. 


5 These ascriptions are by the 1789 editor. 
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Now let us return to the letter-papers and study those 
which contain what I have called accompanying matter. 
When we do so we can, | think, have no doubt that this 
material, in some cases at least, is by the editor’s hand. 
Take, for example, 66. Its introduction runs, ‘ The following 
letter is full of imagination... I think I know the hand 
to be that of a very ingenious man, and shall therefore 
give it to the reader without further preface’. The 
‘ingenious man’ is thought by the 1789 editor to be 
Thomas Parnell. Whoever he was, he would hardly have 
written this introduction himself. It is clearly from the 
editor’s pen. Again, consider the interposed comment in 
go, ‘I shall end this paper with a letter I have just now 
written to a gentleman, whose writings are often inserted 
in The Guardian without deviation of one tittle from what 
he sends me.’ The remarkable letter which follows, almost 
certainly addressed to Berkeley, ends ‘ Dearest youth, 
Your friend and admirer, Nestor Ironside’. * Nestor 
Ironside’ is the editor’s pseudonym. It is plain that the 
comment quoted above which introduces the letter is by 
him. The same will, I think, be found true of the 
accompanying material in 36, 63, 93, 101 and many others. 

The papers just instanced are cases where the letter- 
writer appears to be a genuine correspondent. When he is 
the invention of the editor, e.g. Will Bareface in 38, then 
of course both the letter and the accompanying matter 
are by the editor’s hand. 

It might be asked at this point, why not assume that, 
as in a modern newspaper, any introduction or comment 
on a letter will be by the editor? Why need this be proved? 
The answer is that The Guardian and a modern newspaper 
are not analogous. As we know, Steele was accustomed 
in the case of the non-letter issues frequently to hand over 
the whole day’s paper to a contributor, perhaps Berkeley 
or Pope or Addison. We cannot be sure therefore that 
in the case of a letter-paper he might not do likewise. We 
have to scrutinise the paper to decide that the letter is 
by one hand and the accompanying matter by another. 
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There is, however, only one case of a letter-paper where, 
it seems to me, there can be doubt as to who wrote the 
accompanying matter. This is 91. It consists of a short 
introduction followed by a letter to the editor announcing 
the formation of a ‘club of little men’. Steele states in 
his preface that the paper on this club was by Pope. It 
is not clear from this statement or from the paper itself 
who wrote the introduction. It could have been Steele, 
or it could have been Pope.* Apart from this case we can, 
I think it will be found, lay down the general rule that in 
the letter-papers the accompanying matter, the matter 
not in inverted commas, is by the editor. Thus the absence 
of inverted commas in a letter-paper corresponds to a 
modern editor’s use of square brackets together with ‘ Ed.’. 

It may be added here that the conventions of punctua- 
tion used by Steele were adopted also by Addison during 
the period when he acted as editor of The Guardian, 1 July 
to 3 August 1713, Steele being apparently on holiday 
from the periodical, though not from other cares. 


We are now equipped to consider the paper we set 
out to examine, 39. It will be best approached by way of 
another Berkeleian paper, closely allied to it, 35. This 
is a letter-paper. There is no introduction. It begins 
straightway with a letter, in inverted commas, to Nestor 
Ironside. It is signed ‘ Ulysses Cosmopolita’. The letter 
describes a remarkable snuff by taking which one could 
enter into the pineal gland of another person, and thus, 
if Descartes is right, observe what was happening in his 
mind. The writer used this snuff to good advantage and 
pleasantly describes some of his experiences. 

This letter does not, however, exhaust the contents ot 
the paper. There is some accompanying matter in the 
form of a tail-piece, ‘ N.B. Mr. Ironside has lately received 


6 Norman Ault, The prose works of Alexander Pope, p. 121, prints 
91 without the introduction, apparently considering that the latter is 
editorial matter. 
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out of France ten pound avoirdupois weight of this 
philosophical snuff, and gives notice that he will make 
use of it, in order to distinguish the real from the professed 
sentiments of all persons of eminence in court, city, town 
and country’. This tail-piece, unlike the letter, is not 
in inverted commas. This indication and the content of 
the note can leave little doubt that the N.B. was added 
to Berkeley’s letter by Mr. Ironside, i.e. Steele. 

Now let us consider 39. It is also a letter-paper. It 
has, unlike 35, an introduction, which runs: ‘ My cor- 
respondent, who has acquired the faculty of entering into 
other men’s thoughts, having in pursuance to a former 
letter sent me an account of certain useful discoveries he 
has made by the help of that invention, I shall communicate 
the same to the public in this paper.’ This introduction 
is not in inverted commas; then follows the letter, in 
quotation marks. It is signed, as in 35, ‘ Ulysses Cosmo- 
polita’. But the inverted commas do not end with the 
signature : there is a short PS, also in inverted commas, 
“N.B. I went round the table, but could not find a wit 
or mathematician among them.’ We then have two further 
pages of matter mot in inverted commas. It is these pages 
which contain the unpleasant expression about wishing to 
read the free-thinkers’ posthumous works. 

Bearing in mind Steele’s practice in the other letter- 
papers, referred to above, we have here, I think, strong 
evidence that the matter mot in inverted commas, i.e. the 
introduction to Berkeley’s letter, and all that follows his 
PS, is from the editor’s pen. 

We may remark here that there is nothing improbable 
a prion in the suggestion that a Guardian paper should 
be the work of two authors. It has, for instance, been 
suggested 7 that If was composed by Pope and Gay. 
And Pope, in a letter to Caryll,® writes: ‘I have herewith 


7 Ault, op. cit., p. lix. 


8G. Snerburn (ed.), The correspondence of Alexander Pope, vol. I, 
p. 194. 
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sent you all the Guardians I had any hand in’, a statement 
which suggests joint authorship. Possibly indeed such 
authorship was the rule rather than the exception. We 
know that Berkeley received a guinea and a supper for each 
of his contributions; possibly other contributors were paid 
likewise, and we may suppose that some or many of the 
Guardians were conceived or even sketched out by Steele 
and his friends when they supped together with the 
‘Guardian’ as their host. 


There are, however, two questions raised by this double- 
authorship theory of 39 which must be answered satis- 
factorily if the view is to be accepted. One of the questions 
can be dealt with fairly quickly and I shall take it first. 

1. Could Steele have written the two pages we have 
been considering? Had he got it in him to do so? Briefly. 
I think the answer is that if he wrote 3, as he said he did, 
then he could have written the latter half of 39. Both are 
attacks on free-thinkers ; the sentiments and language are 
similar. The sentence in 39 about the free-thinkers’ 
posthumous works is matched by the extravagant judg- 
ment in 3 that Anthony Collins deserved to be denied 
air and water. We may, perhaps, regret having to attribute 
both sentiments to Steele, but no doubt his readers were 
accustomed to take his utterances with a sizeable grain of 
salt, and they would mean much less from his pen than 
if they had been written by Berkeley. 

2. We come now to our second question. The writer 
of the second half of 39 claims to have written the NB 
at the end of 27, the first of Berkeley’s Guardian papers. 
(The NB is ‘ It has been observed by the Christians, that 
a certain ingenious foreigner, who has published many 
exemplary jests for the use of persons in the article of death, 
was very much out of humour in a late fit of sickness, till 
he was in a fair way of recovery’. This note bears on the 
subject of Berkeley’s paper, the fo ly of free-thinkers who 
disbelieve in immortality.) 
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The question we have now to ask is, Are we bound to 
hold that Berkeley wrote this NB? If we are, then it 
might seem that he must have written the second part 
of 39, and the double-authorship theory would be under- 
mined. I shall argue that Berkeley need not have written 
the NB, that in fact he probably did not do so, but that 
even if he had it would still be possible to hold that Steele, 
and not Berkeley, wrote the latter part of 39. Let us take 
this last point first. 

There is more than one case in The Guardian 
where the writer pretends to have written a previous 
paper which there is good reason to think he did 
not write. In this way the fiction is maintained that all 
the papers, except where explicitly indicated, letters to 
the editor, quotations, etc., are the work of one author, 
the ‘Guardian’. Thus the writer of 149 claims to have 
written 78. But Steele in his preface says that Pope wrote 
78 and Gay 149. Again, a conceit first mentioned by 
Addison in 71 is adopted by Steele in 142. And there is 
an interesting Berkeleian example in the case of 49 and 
58. The former is agreed by all the editors to be by 
Berkeley. It discusses the nature of pleasure and advances 
playfully the fancy that ‘he is the true possessor of a 
thing who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the 
enjoyment of it’. On this principle the writer has dis- 
covered that he is ‘ the atural proprietor of all the diamond 
necklaces, the crosses, stars, brocades ... which I see at 
a play or birth-night ...’. This fancy, which is further 
developed in 49, is the main subject of 58. The writer 
of the latter tells us that ‘my paper of Thursday was 
sennight ’, #.e. 49, had evoked some letters which he 
proceeds to quote. One of the correspondents admits 
that she had ‘ for some years dressed out of the pride of 
my heart’. She can now dress with a good conscience, 
knowing that she is giving pleasure to her fellow-creatures. 
She designs in a short time ‘to treat the town with a 
thousand pounds worth of jewels’, etc. If we were entitled 
to infer common authorship from the fact that one paper 
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refers to another then we would have to conclude that if 
49 is by Berkeley, 58 isso too. The latter paper has never 
I think been attributed to him, though indeed the 
attribution would be quite plausible; for, besides the 
reference back to 49, the writer uses in his introduction 
to the letters he quotes a satirical argument which Berkeley 
was to employ in Alciphron to refute the economic theories 
of Mandeville. ‘ Mrs. Anabella squanders away her money 
in buying fine clothes, becauses it sets a great many poor 
people at work. I know a gentleman, who drinks vast 
quantities of ale and october, to encourage our own 
manufactures; and another who takes his three bottles of 
French claret every night, because it brings great custom 
to the crown.’ 

To return then to 39. We may conclude that the refer- 
ence in this paper back to 27 is compatible with Steele 
being the author of 39 (in part) and Berkeley the author 
of 27 (in toto, i.e. including its final NB). 

Now let us consider whether Berkeley need in fact have 
written the whole of 27? Is there any indication of two 
hands at work in this paper? I think there is. And the 
second hand, I shall argue, is very likely that of Steele 

No. 27 is not a letter-paper. It is a straightforward 
essay. Hence, in accordance with the punctuation rule 
for non-letter papers, it is not in inverted commas. We 
cannot therefore expect any indication from this par- 
ticular kind of punctuation that the paper contains the 
work of more than one writer. 

Now suppose that an editor did wish to indicate that 
an NB at the end of a paper was by a different author 
from the one who composed the rest of the paper, how 
might he do it, if inverted commas cannot be used? One 
method would be to use italics for the NB. Steele, as we 
noted, does use italics for quotation, i.e. to indicate a 
change of author. And this is just what we find in the 
1714 edition. The NB is in italics, whereas the preceding 
material, the body of the paper, is all in roman type. (The 
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typography in the original 1713 issues of The Guardian 
agrees.) This change of typography, at the least, makes 
it possible for us to hold that Steele added the NB to 27. 
We are not compelled to think, as we might have been 
if there had been no typographical change, that Berkeley 
wrote the whole of the paper. 

It might be asked, would Steele be likely to have 
added a note in this way? There is in fact evidence 
that he might well have done so. Let us look at 71. It 
offers a remarkably close parallel to 27. Both are non- 
letter papers, so that inverted commas are not used in 
either. Both are by writers other than Steele (Addison 
is the author of 71). Steele was acting as editor in both 
cases. (Addison’s editorial period begins at 96.) Both 
have a concluding NB, and in both this NB is in italics. 

No. 71 is an attack on ‘ great men’s spies ’, represented 
by Addison as ‘ political lions’. The NB is ‘ Mr. Ironside 
has, within five weeks last past, muzzled three lions, gorged 
five and killed one ...’. Now this NB is the kind of 
thing that Steele might well have written. It is very like 
the witticism about the philosophical snuff we noted above 
which he appended to 35. And other instances of such 
appended witticisms could be given. We may infer then 
that he could well have added the NB in the paper which 
is so closely analogous to 71, i.e. 27. 

To sum up the present discussion: Steele did, as in 
35 and elsewhere, write concluding comments on the 
contributions he received. The use of italics in 71, and 
the nature of the concluding note, suggests that he wrote 
the NB there. No. 27 is closely parallel to 71. If Steele 
wrote the NB in 71 then he very likely wrote the NB in 
27. At thé least, we are entitled to conclude that he may 
have written it. Moreover, we have seen that even if we 
were not entitled to this conclusion we could still hold that 
Steele wrote the latter half of 39. Reference back to a 
previous paper does not prove common authorship. 
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If the double-authorship view of 39 is correct, what 
are the implications for the other received Berkeleian 
papers? None, apart from the necessity of putting brackets 
around two NB’s (in 27 and 35) and one introduction 
(to 35) to indicate that they are not by Berkeley. By 
showing that reference from one paper to another is not 
conclusive proof of common authorship we have indeed 
weakened somewhat the link between 27, 35 and 39, and 
have thereby lessened the evidence that the latter two 
are Berkeley’s composition. But the internal evidence 
that remains is very strong. If we look around the circle 
of contributors to The Guardian, who else but Berkeley 
could have written these two papers? Our view of 39 
requires therefore no serious change in the list of twelve 
Berkeleian papers given by Dr. Luce, though for quan- 
titative accuracy we might amend the twelve to eleven 
and a half. Berkeley’s writings are reduced by two pages, 
but they are two pages with which they can readily dispense. 
Steele’s writings are increased by two pages containing an 
unpleasant sentiment, but, as we remarked, there is reason 
for not being too concerned on his behalf. We have also 
noticed in passing that the Berkeleian canon should perhaps 
be compensated by the inclusion of 58, but to discuss this 
point further would go beyond the purpose of this paper. 


Bibliographical Note 


The first collected edition (1714) of The Guardian, published in two 
volumes by J. Tonson, was brought out in 8° and 12° at the end of 
December 1713.9 The latter issue may have been meant for the pocket 
and the former for the desk. Steele and Addison specialists may be 
interested to know how copies of the two issues are distributed in public 
libraries of the British Isles.1° The distribution is as follows : 


8°: Cambridge, British Museum, Swansea, T.C.D. 
12° ; Oxford (two copies), Edinburgh, Birmingham Reference Library 
(vol. 1 only), T.C.D. 


The libraries are those of universities except where otherwise indicated. 


9 It was advertised in Steele’s periodical, The Englishman, over the 
period 29 December to 5 January. 

10 Copies of the original folio issues (1713) are in the Bodleian (2 sets) 
and the British Museum. The British-Union catalogue of periodicals 
attributes a half-set to Birmingham City Library. This is a slip. 
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Mr. D. G. Neill of the Bodleian tells me that the two Oxford copies 
of the 12° issue differ in the settings of sheet B in volume 1. ‘ The settings 
can be identified by the ornament used at the head of signature B 1. In 
8° M 222 (1) Th. the ornament has, in the centre of floral scrolls, a shield 
(?) with a man’s head (right profile) within an oval. Vet. A 4 f. 852 has 
the same ornament—fioral scrolls, with, centre, a basket of flowers on a 
stand—as is used in both copies of volume 2 at sig. B 1.’ The Birmingham 
and T.C.D. copies of the 12° issue resemble in this respect the Bodleian 
Vet. A 4 f. 852. The Edinburgh copy resembles the Bodleian 8° M 222 
(1) Th. 

Mr. Neill has also pointed out that in the 12° issue, signature L 2 is 
a cancel. He has compared the 12° issue with the original folio papers, 
and I have compared the T.C.D. 12° and 8° issues, but we have found no 
convincing explanation of the cancel. 

There is a minor puzzle about Guardian No. 119. As already noted, 
Addison acted as editor from July 1 to August 3. During this period 
96-124 appeared. All of these, except 119, were given by Steele, in the 
1714 edition, Addison’s sign of the pointing hand. It is likely that the 
omission of the sign from 119 is an error, for the following reasons:— 
(1) Tickell, Addison’s secretary, who published his employer’s works in 
1721, includes 119; though, oddly, he inserts it out of order, as if he had 
noticed too late that it must be by Addison. (2) No. 119 refers back to 
115 and forward to 122, both Addisonian papers. 

The 1789 editor, not too precise a scholar, states that 119 has in fact 
got Addison’s sign. In this he is mistaken, at least if he was referring to 
the 1714 edition. The sign is absent, too, from the Dublin ‘ fifth edition ’ 
(1728), but curiously it makes an appearance in the Dublin ‘ sixth edition ’ 
(1735). Possibly the editor had noticed that Tickell had claimed the 
paper for Addison. 

I have just remarked on the 1789 editor’s lack of precision. He does, 
however, provide a good deal of information not easy to come by elsewhere. 
Much of this is, as he admits, rumour or speculation; and some of his 
suggestions will not bear scrutiny. But he has noted a fact which I have 
not seen recorded elsewhere, the exact date of publication of Berkeley’s 
Three dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, viz., May 15, 1713. See 
the 1789 edition of The Guardian, vol. I, p. 373, where the publisher’s 
advertisement is quoted. 

In addition to the very considerable bibliographical assistance Mr. 
Neill has given me, I have been readily supplied with information by the 
University Librarian, Cambridge, Mr. D. F. Foxon of the British Museum, 
Mr. R. Donaldson of the University Library, Edinburgh, Mr. V. H. Woods, 
Birmingham City Librarian, Miss O. M. Busby, Librarian, University 
College, Swansea, and Mr. R. O. Dougan, Deputy Librarian, T.C.D. I 
have also derived much help from Professor Rae Blanchard’s work, The 
correspondence of Richard Steele. 


E, J. FURLONG 
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KOTTABISTAE 


Jean, qui allait 4 Dijon 
(Il montait en bicyclette) 
Rencontra un gros lion 
Qui se faisait la toilette. 
Voila Jean qui tombe a terre 
Et le lion le digére! 
Mon Dieu! Que c’est embétant! 
Il me devait quatre francs. 


HARRY GRAHAM. 


ausus erat birotae Decius velocibus alis 
Massiliae longum carpere vectus iter. 
obvius en fulvus vastoque inmanis hiatu 
qui sibi comebat membra tremenda leo. 
excidit attonitus birota, rabidisque iacentem 
dentibus esuriens belua dira vorat. 
Iuppiter omnipotens! qualis mihi cura dolenti! 
debuerat nummos quattuor iste mihi. 


J. E. D. ROTHWELL. 
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The Failure of the Roman Republic. By R. E. Smrrua. 
Cambridge at the University Press. 1955. Pp. viii + 202. 
25s. 


Tuts is a stimulating little book on a historical theme which 
is ever to be considered anew. Professor Smith accuses the 
historians of the nineteenth century of having seen it ‘in a 
coldly rational way ’ with too much emphasis on the particular 
moves in politics and war. To him the spiritual element is more 
important, and in this he believes himself to represent a 
contemporary change of attitude. So he concentrates on 
genera! interpretation rather than on the detailed elucidation 
of particular points. 

This approach could be a dangerous one and might be the 
excuse for a lot of woolly discussion. But Professor Smith, 
even if he does not linger over details, has skilfully packed in 
examples and particular instances. With just over one hundred 
and sixty pages of text, he discusses the development of Rome 
in politics, society, thought and literature been 200 B.c. and 
30 B.c. The result is most interesting reading, particularly on 
the relations of literature and society in the earlier periods. 
On the later periods some of his views seem rather strangely 
expressed. For instance, Sallust disapproved of Cicero as a 
novus homo with the ideals of a simple country man. But it is 
not brought out that Sallust himself was a novus homo from 
the country. 

Of course, though Professor Smith deliberately treats the 
subject on general lines, he cannot avoid taking some note of 
personalities. Here, rather surprisingly, the Gracchi emerge 
as the real villains of the piece. They were young men in a 
hurry, who by their irresponsible conduct challenged the position 
of the governing class and roused it to defend its privileges. 
If they had waited, the important men who supported Tiberius 
Gracchus would have been joined by others and some alternative 
solution would have been found. 

This judgment on events turns on a further supposition, 
that the senatorial class-government of the period before the 
Gracchi was essentially sound and satisfactory. It is an 
assumption naturally forced on any one who writes on the failure 
of the Republic as a deterioration from 133 B.c. to 30 B.c. 
But it may well be questioned whether the deterioration was 
not already irremediably advanced by 133 B.c. Polybius, 
who put the ideal state of the Roman constitution in 216 B.c. 
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was aware of some degree of decline, even as a contemporary 
living in the Scipionic circle. But his choice of 216 B.c. was 
influenced by the dramatic significance of showing Rome at 
her lowest point of military defeat still able to rise through her 
unimpaired greatness of coostitution. Also it was part of 
Polybius’ basic thesis that Rome had conquered the 
Mediterranean world in fifty-three years through her special 
excellence. It might have been truer to argue that ever since 
Rome had dominated Italy south of the Apennines, her 
constitution was ill-adapted to any task larger than ruling a 
city-state, and that her conquest of the Mediterranean was 
less due to her excellence than to the previous decline of the 


Hellenistic world. 
H. W. Parke. 


Mystic allusions in the FROGS of Aristophanes. By GrorGE 
W. E. Evperxin. Princeton University Store. 1955. 
23 pp. 1 dollar. 


THIS monograph adds many suggestions to a much-discussed 
topic. An Etruscan tomb, the funeral wakes of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and many references to Greek vase-paintings, are 
among the new material brought to bear on the main problems. 
No major new allusion or interpretation is, however, conclusively 
established. Honest, but inconclusive, phrases like ‘ there 
may be an echo of’, ‘is reminiscent of’, ‘ quite probably ’, 
“may allude to’, ‘may have been suggesting’, ‘a reference 
seems to occur ’, ‘ suggests ’, are frequent on almost every page. 
Some of the interpretations are quite fantastic: e.g., that 
AnkvOiov dro\erev may allude to Apollo (etymologized from 
drok\Avat), or that «ous ‘is a thinly disguised «was. Some 
discussion of other scholars’ views (e.g., Tierney’s and Tucker’s) 
would have been welcome. Perhaps the author intends later 
to publish a definitive study—though the subject is something 
of an Empousa by nature. 
W. B.S. 


The Art of Greek Comedy. By KatTuertne LEveR. Methuen, 
London. 1956. 21s. 


‘THE very nature of comedy,’ writes Dr. Lever, ‘ calls for an 
understanding of its full context—political, economic, and 
social conditions, current ideas of religion, philosophy, and 
education, concomitant state of the arts of music, dance, art, 
theatrical architecture, non-dramatic poetry, and tragedy.’ 
In this book she has attempted, with considerable success, 
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to provide this context through a synthesis of the work of 
other scholars, and in the light of it to interpret the aims and 
achievements of the Greek comic poets. 

She has written a sensible, balanced, and workmanlike 
book. Three chapters deal with the early period and the 
beginning of the Old Comedy, three with Aristophanes, and two 
with the Middle and the New. Her method is expository rather 
than critical. She writes in the straightforward, unevocative 
style often favoured by American scholars, and does not gloss 
over the practical implications of her statements. For instance: 

‘The legends about Susarion I interpret as follows: early 
in the sixth century crude rustic performances were enacted 
in the market-place of the Attic village, Icaria ; similar 
performances were held in Megara ; and these performances 
consisted of iambic invective arising from private grudge or 
social protest. To test the truth of this interpretation, we 
should discover everything possible about Icaria, Megarian 
drama, iambic poetry, and agrarian discontent.’ This aim she 
carries out in an admirable summary of the complexities of 
social and literary life and thought in the sixth century, 
providing in a pre-digested form the material for those searching 
for the origin of Greek comedy. With wise restraint, she does 
not claim to have discovered it herself, merely indicating her 
lack of sympathy with Cornford’s theory and inclining towards 
the view that Attic comedy owed more to Ionia and the xaos 
than to the Dorian drama of Megara and Sicily. One might, 
perhaps, wonder whether her statement that there were no 
professional actors at this time is quite correct; it seems likely 
that the performers in the Dorian farces came sometimes 
from the vagrant entertainers known under the generic name 
of Gavparoraoi. 

After a survey of the contributions made by Cratinus and 
Crates, Dr. Lever discusses Aristophanes in three careful and 
competent chapters. What distinguishes him from _ his 
contemporaries, she believes, is his full consciousness of his 
three-fold purpose in life: to reconcile man to his world, to 
save the city, and to release man from his troubles. But it 
is, obviously, his ability to delight his audience that constitutes 
his genius, and the author again brings her characteristic quality 
of practical commonsense to her exposition of the methods by 
which this was achieved. Nothing is more elusive than the 
technique of a comic writer, and nothing more flat than an 
explanation of his jokes. Dr. Lever realises this, and though 


it cannot be said that she has brought Aristophanes to life, 
she has succeeded in presenting the material in a clear and 
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intelligent way. Perhaps the best section is her sensible 
evaluation of Aristophanes’ use of allegory, but most readers 
will find in these pages some new and illuminating facet. 

The tantalizingly joyless fragments of Middle Comedy are 
surveyed conscientiously, but Dr. Lever’s analytical approach 
possibly does Menander’s genius less than justice. This final 
chapter, however, contains an able examination of the 
relationship between realism and conventionalism in New 
Comedy, and a neat criticism: ‘Menander’s view of life is 
comic not because it is joyous but because it is satisfying.’ 

Although quotations are given in English, and Greek words 
are transliterated, the book could scarcely be understood without 
a previous knowledge of Greek literature. One wonders what 
sound would be conveyed to a Greekless reader by the word 
épheboi (p. 41), or what sense by an expression like ‘a thick 
wool chlaina’ (p. 123). 

R. W. REYNOLDs. 
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